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Tus eminent prelate was born at York, on the 8th of May, 1731, and 
was the youngest but one of nineteen children. His parents were natives 
of Virginia, in North America, but removed to England, in order to give 
their children greater advantages of education, though at considerable 
injury to their fortune—an instance of disinterestedness, which was amply 
repaid to them by the future elevation of the subject of this memoir, 
After having been for seveval years at a small school at York, Mr. Porteus 
was placed at Ripon, under the care of Mr. Hyde, of whose character he 
has often spoken in terms of great respect. At an earlier age than is 
common in the present day, he was removed to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and entered as a sizer at Christ’s College, where he applied 
with such diligence to mathematical studies, as to obtain the honour 
of tenth wrangler in 1752, when he took his Bachelor of Arts degree 
His attention, however, was not directed solely to these pursuits; for hav- 
ing shortly after become a candidate for one of the gold medals instituted 
by the Duke of Newcastle, to reward eminence in classical literature, he 
obtained the second, after a long and severe examination. 

In the spring of the same year, Mr. Porteus was elected fellow of his 
college, and shortly afterwards succeeded Mr. (afterwards Sir James) 
Burroughs, as esquire beadle. This office he kept but for two years, pre- 
ferring to increase his income by means more agreezble to himself; 
namely, that of taking ‘private pupils, whom his rising eminence easily 
obtained for him. Among them was Lord Grantham, who was afterwards 
Secretary of State, and Ambassador to Spain. 

Having deliberately chosen the profession of the church, he was 
ordained at the age of twenty-six by the Bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards 
by Archbishop Hutton, at York, where he preached the ordination sermon. 
In the midst of these engagements, however, he was not negligent of 
politer studies, and gave some attention to the cultivation of poetry. Of 
his success in this latter pursuit he soon after gave ample evidence, by 
obtaining Seaton’s prize for the best English poem on a sacred subject. 
The subject selected was Death ; and it was one which was the more con- 
sonant with his feelings, from the fact of his having but lately lost his 
respected and excellent father. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” says his biographer, 
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‘*as a private performance there are few superior ; for it displays a cor- 
rectness of taste, combined with a sublimity of thought, and a power and 
justness of expression, which have seldom been exhibited in the first effu- 
sions of poetry.” 

Mr. Porteus’s reputation was now rapidly increasing, and was still fur- 
ther promoted by the publication of an excellent sermon, preached at the 
University church, as a reply to a profane pamphlet which had recently 
appeared, entitled, ‘‘ The History of the Man after God’s own Heart.” 
Its object was to bring discredit upon the Christian religion by ridiculing 
the character of the Jews, and of David in particular. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that Mr. Porteus succeeded not only in controverting 
the particular statements of the work, but also in exposing the utter fal- 
lacy of the principles upon which its arguments proceeded. 

In 1762, he was appointed, by Archbishop Secker, one of his domestic 
chaplains, and quitted college to reside at Lambeth. The associations 
into which he was led by this preferment had a most important influence 
on his future character, as appears from his own words. He describes 
the Archbishop as a man ‘‘ endowed with superior talents, which he had 
highly cultivated ; of a strong and sound understanding ; of extensive and 
profound erudition, more particularly in Hebrew literature, and every 
branch of theology; an admired and useful preacher; of unblemished 
purity of manners, unaffected piety, unbounded benevolence, and exem- 
plary in the discharge of all his various functions, as a parochial clergy- 
man, a bishop, and a metropolitan.” ‘‘ He was,” he adds, “to me a 
most kind friend, and a bountiful benefactor: but, far beyond all the 
other benefits I derived, was that invaluable one of enjoying his conver- 
sation, of being honoured with his direction and advice, and of living 
under the influence of his example: these were advantages indeed ; and 
although I did not profit by them so much as I ought, yet to them, under 
Providence, J ascribe whatever little credit I have attained in the world, 
and the high situation I have since arrived at in the church.” 

On the 13th of May, 1765, Mr. Porteus married Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Brian Hodgson, Esq. of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and in the 
course of the same year was presented by the Archbishop to the two small 
livings of Rucking and Wittersham in Kent: these, however, he soon 
resigned for the rectory of Hunton, in the same county, which he enjoyed 
in addition to a prebend at Peterborough, that had been previously given 
him by his Grace. Upon the death of Dr. Denne, in 1767, he obtained 
the rectory of Lambeth, and soon after this took his degree as Doctor in 
Divinity, on which occasion he preached his commencement sermon. 

In 1768, Archbishop Secker died, after a severe illness; and Dr. Por- 
teus, in accordance with the feelings which had possessed him during the 
life of his excellent patron, paid a last tribute to his memory in a “ Review 
of the Archbishop’s Life and Character,” a masterly performance, and a 
very happy specimen of biographical composition. In the following year 
he was appointed chaplain to his Majesty, and master of the hospital of 
St. Cross, near Winchester. 

In the year 1763, Dr. Porteus entered on an undertaking which, what- 
ever may be thought of its policy, certainly reflects upon him infinite credit 
for manly integrity and independence of mind. His own account of it is 
as follows :—‘‘ At the close of the year 1772, and the beginning of the 
next, an attempt was made by myself and a few other clergymen, among 
whom were Mr. Francis Woolaston, Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, and 
Dr. Yorke, now Bishop of Ely, to induce the Bishops to promote a review 
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of the Liturgy and Articles, in order to amend in both, but particularly the 
latter, those parts which all reasonable people agreed stood in need of 
amendment. The plan was not in the smallest degree connected with the 
petitioners at the Feather’s Tavern, but, on the contrary, was meant to 
counteract that and all similar extravagant projects; to strengthen and 
confirm our ecclesiastical establishment ; to repel the attacks which were 
at that time continually made upon it by its avowed enemies; to render 
the 17th article on predestination more clear and conspicuous, and less 
likely to be wrested by our adversaries to a Calvinistic sense, which has 
been so unjustly affixed to it; to improve true Christian piety amongst 
those of our own communion, and to diminish schism and separation, by 
bringing over to the national church all the moderate and well-disposed of 
other persuasions. On these grounds we applied to Archbishop Cornwallis, 
requesting him to signify our wishes, (which we conceived to be the wishes 
of a very large proportion of the clergy and laity,) to the rest of the Bishops, 
that every thing might be done, which could be prudently and safely done, 
to promote these important and salutary purposes.” 

But these were not the days of reformation, and the only answer that 
they received from the Archbishop was as follows :—* I have consulted 
severally my brethren the Bishops; and it is the opinion of the bench in 
general, that nothing can in prudence be done in the matter submitted to 
our consideration.” 

On the 20th of December, 1776, Dr. Porteus kissed the King’s hand on 
his appointment to the see of Chester; a preferment, on his own part 
unsolicited, and entirely unexpected. In consequence of it, he immediately 
resigned the living cf Lambeth, which he was permitted to retain, though 
from various causes of delay it was not until July in the following year, 
that he entered upon the functions of his new office. In addition to the 
sedulous discharge of his official duties, Dr. Porteus employed himself in 
various affairs of general interest at the time. The principal of these were 
the Protestant Association against Popery, the civilization of the Negroes, 
and the establishment of Sunday-schools. With respect to the alleged 
increase of Popery, from which the Protestant Association had its origin, 
the Bishop’s own words are indicative at once of his high estimation of 
what he conscientiously believed to be the truth, and of his enlightened 
liberality towards those who differed with him. ‘ Undoubtedly,” he says, 
“we ought to be on our guard against the arts and industry of those who 
profess to teach the tenets of popery; we ought to combat their manifold 
errors as occasions offer, both in the pulpit and from the press; and we 
should, in an especial manner, instil carefully into the minds of the young 
the true principles of Protestantism. But, on the other hand, admitting the 
fact, as represented, to be true; if it appears that the schools and mass- 
houses, so much complained of, are frequented only by persons of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion; if the priests and their congregations take the pre- 
scribed oath; if no undue endeavours are used to make proselytes, and no 
doctrines are taught hostile to the government of the country; I do not 
see how, on the principles of toleration and Christianity, any other oppo- 
sition can be made to them than that of argument and persuasion, and 
increased activity and zeal, on our part, in guarding those entrusted to our 
care, against the superstition and error of the church of Rome. 

In 1787, on the death of Bishop Lowth, Mr. Pitt recommended 
Dr. Porteus to his Majesty as a fit person to succeed to the diocese of 
London; and his Majesty having expressed his entire concurrence, he was 
accordingly installed. Here he prosecuted, with augmented zeal, the same 
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order of labour to which he had devoted himself in his former stations. 
On the breaking out of the first French revolution, he examined, with a 
most vigilant eye, the development of those new principles and opinions to 
which that great event gave rise; and, wisely avoiding that whirlpool of 
party spirit and turbid political feeling into which many less cautious minds 
were attracted, and in which they made shipwreck, he fixed upon the 
infidel principies which marked the revolutionists, as the appropriate point 
of his attack ; and in the charge which he addressed to his clergy in 1794, 
he delineated, with admirable fidelity, the traits of the French school, and 
called upon the natural defenders of the faith, not only to contend for it 
with more than usual earnestness, and to fortify themselves in its various 
evidences, but also to strive with especial assiduity to recommend it, by exhi- 
biting its influence both in their official and their private capacity. ‘‘ Draw 
out,” said he, “‘ from the whole body of the Christian evidences the principal 
and most striking arguments, and bring them down to the understandings 
of the common people. If this, or any thing of a similar nature, were 
thrown into a regular course of sermons or lectures, and delivered in an 
easy, intelligible, and familiar language to your respective congregations, 
I know nothing that would, in these philosophic times, render a more 
essential service to religion.” Moreover, to shew that he was willing him- 
self to take his full share of the burden which he imposed on others, he 
undertook, in 1795, to prepare and deliver at St. James’s church, his justly 
celebrated Lent lectures, which were received by the public with marked 
demonstration of gratitude, both from the pulpit, in which they were 
repeated for some succeeding years, and from the press, where they went 
through several editions. 

The later conduct of his life was in perfect accordance with its previous 
tenor. He expended its diminished energies on works of religious and 
political usefulness, and of general benevolence, and chiefly on the support 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the triumphant efforts for 
the abolition of the slave-trade. At length, after some years of ill health, 
he sunk uuder the pressure of complicated disease, on the 14th of May, 
1808, in the 78th year of his age. 

After what has already been said, it is hardly necessary to delineate in 
detail the character of this excellent prelate; and we will therefore con- 
clude this sketch with the words in which that character is summed up by 
his friend and biographer, the Rev. Robert Hodgson. 

“‘ Upon the whole,” says he, ‘‘ the Bishop was, and so at least posterity 
will consider him, a light in his generation, an ornament to the times in 
which he lived. Firm and fixed in his own principles; candid and liberal 
in his sentiments of others; unalterable in his attachments; unbounded in 
his acts of charity; meek and humble in his disposition; affable and 
courteous in his manner and deportment ; ardent in his piety; devoted to 
his God ;—surely such a man well maintained the Christian character. 

“* That all men indeed should think of him as I do, is hardly to be 
expected. When the heart overflows with gratitude, such as, I trust, 
I shall ever feel for a long course of uninterrupted kindness, friendship, 
and protection, it is perhaps impossible to divest the mind altogether of 
partiality; I am not, however, aware that I have over-stated a single fact, 
or ascribed to him a single quality which he did not possess. All, there- 
fore, 1 can say, is—and they are his own words as applied to Archbishop 
Secker—that ‘ if he really so lived and acted, that the most faithful delinea- 
tion of his conduct must necessarily have the air of panegyric, the fault is 
not in the copy, but in the original.’ ” 
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“Tae proper study of mankind is man,” says a poet, whose opinions on points of morals 
ure recommended to our acceptaace by an acquaintance with human nature, in which he 
excelled most other poets as decidedly as they have surpassed him in the more essential 
features of the poetic character. It would be well if both governments and individuals 
regarded this maxim more carefully. Were this the case, the latter would be prevented from 
frittering away their time in those comparatively trifling studies which they dignify with the 
title of scientific ; they would devote less of their brief lives to the classification of shells, 
spiders, and pebbles, and more of it to those pursuits which are at once nutritious to the 
intellectual, and beneficial to the moral nature. On the other hand, were states, in their 
collective capacity, more deeply impressed with this truth, we should hear less of those 
mad freaks which serve to stimulate and feed the idle curiosity of the public, and more 
of those enterprises, hitherto undertaken either by individuals or limited societies, whose 
object is to enlarge our knowledge of, and increase our sympathy with, the human 
species ; and to extend to nations, who know not of the existence of a civilized and chris- 
tian world, that knowledge and those principles which alone dignify the nature of man, 
and render his life desirable. 

It cannot but be considered as reflecting a deep disgrace on this country, so abun. 
dantly furnished with the resources for maritime discovery and enterprise, that so vast a 
portion of the human species should be almost as little known to them, and as little 
benefited by their superior advantages, as if they occupied another planet. But there is 
a still more condemnatory view to be taken of our conduct, in common with that of other 
European nations. In various instances, the disclosures which have been made of the 
character and condition of barbarous nations, have been furnished by those who have 
only visited them in o:der to bring upon them the unknown horrors of Kuropean war- 
fare, or to associate the name of ‘ Whiteman’ with the still more infernal atrocities of 
the slave-trade. This remark has more particular reference to the Continent of Africa. 
With this quarter of the globe the English nation has, until lately, only become 
sequainted through the medium of a traffic which forms the deepest and most indelible 
disgrace upon our national history, from the ages of barbarism to the present times. The 
pernicious moral results which have flowed from European intercourse with the African 
race, are fully equal to the misery and desolation which their rapacity has occasioned, 
This is evident from the lamentably degraded character of the natives of the coast where 
European influence has been chiefly felt, as compared with the ‘inhabitants of the 
interior. Of this difference, a use has been made every way worthy of the diabolical 
cause which the argument was adduced to support. The whole race has been repre- 
sented as radically ferocious, sensual, cruel, and in all respects degraded to the character 
of a mere connecting link between the human and the brute species. Nothing can be 
more entirely unfounded than this aspersion. The travellers who have visited the interior 
of Africa assure us that the natural disposition of the negro is mild, gentle, and amiable 
in an extraordinary degree ; that, far from wanting ingenuity, they have made no con- 
temptible progress in the fine arts ; and have even entered into political societies of great 
extent and complicated structure, notwithstanding the grievous obstacles which are 
thrown in the way of their civilization, owing to their remote and almost inaccessible 
situation, and their want of water-carriage ;—that their disposition to voluntary and con- 
tinued exertion of body and mind, and their capacity of industry, the great promoter of 
human improvement, are in no degree inferior to the same principles in other tribes 
similarly situated. It is only those who live near the coasts, and who have come under 
the pestilent influence of European slave-dealers, and the still more blighting and demo- 
ralizing influence of a state of slavery, to whom the calumnies to which we have alluded 
apply ; and these indeed, by their character and condition, justify the emphatic language 
in which a French writer has described Africa as “ la terre de malediction ;’—the land 
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of curse. By this time, however, the public mind must have been disabused of the 
fallacy we have mentioned, by the very interesting accounts of travels which have, of late 
years, in some measure dispelled our ignorance respecting this vast continent. Indeed 
the notion that they are beyond the reach of social and moral improvements bears upon 
its surface the marks of absurdity and falsehood. Were this true, it would stand as a 
solitary anomaly in the history of the human race. That the progress of any and every 
race of men with whom we have become acquainted, in knowledge and virtue, is inde- 
finite ; that no limit can be assigned to its extent or acceleration, is a proposition sug- 
gested by a thousand direct considerations and obvious analogies, and better deserves 
the name of an ascertained fact than of a plausible speculation. 

In advocating this position in its particular application to the African nations, a 
modern writer has the following remarks :— 

“ Without pretending to credit all that has been related of the improvements made by 
the negroes in the different countries which they have been fated to inhabit, we need only 
cast our eyes upon a few unquestionable facts, and compare their achievements in several 
situations, to be convinced that this general proposition applies to them as well as to the 
rest of mankind. The superiority of a negro in the interior of Africa to one on the Slave- 
coast, is a matter of fact. To see it exemplified, we have only to consult the travels of 
Mr, Parke, edited by Bryan Edwards ;* and the same observation has been found by 
Mr. Barrow, applicable to the tribes south of the line, who increase in civilization as you 
leave the slave-coast. Compare the accounts given by these travellers of the skill, the 
industry, and the excellent moral qualities of the Africans in Houssa, Tombuctoo, &c. 
with the pictures that have been drawn of the same race, living in all the barbarity which 
the supply of our slave-ships requires ; you will be convinced that the negro is as much 
improved by a change of circumstances as the white. The state of slavery is in none of 
its modifications favourable to improvement; yet compare the creole negro with the 
imported slave, and you will find that the most debasing and brutifying form of servi- 
tude, the pitiless drudgery of the field and the whip, though it must necessarily eradicate 
most of the moral qualities of the African, has not prevented him from profiting, in his 
intellectual faculties, by the intercourse of more civilized men. The events in the war of 
St. Domingo read usa lesson on this point, which it would be happy if we could be 
permitted to forget; negroes organizing immense armies, laying plans of campaigns 
and sieges, which, if not scientific, have at least been, to a certain degree, successful 
against the finest European troops ; arranging forms of government, and even proceeding 
some length in executing the most difficult of human enterprizes ; entering into commer- 
cial relations with foreigners, and conceiving the idea of contracting alliances, acquiring 
something like a maritime force, and at any rate navigating vessels in the tropical seas 
with as much skill and foresight as that complicated operation requires.” 

This is certainly a spectacle which ought to teach us the effects of circumstances in 
developing the human faculties, and prescribe bounds to that presumptuous arrogance 
which would confine to one race the characteristic privilege of the species. We have, 
indeed, the proof in our losses. We have torn those men from their country, on the 
vain and wicked pretence that their nature is radically inferior to our own. We have 
treated them so as to stunt the natural growth of their virtues and their reason. Our 
crimes have been partly successful ; for the West Indians, like all other slaves, have 
copied some of the tyrant’s vices. But their ingenuity has flourished apace, even under 
all disadvantages ; and the negro species is already so much improved, that, now that they 
are in immediate expectation of their liberty, and with all the manifold blessings in rever- 
sion which are ever found to spring and flourish where freedom plants her footstep, we 
doubt not that we shall see them change the land of their bondage and their tears, into 
the scene of their increasing prosperity,—into the theatre, upon which a renovated and 





* These remarks were written prior to the publications from modern travellers, which so abundantly con- 
firm the positious of the writer. 
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happy people shall exhibit to’ the world the triumphs of intellectual and social culture, 
and the transforming energies of religion. ‘They may tell us,” continues the writer 
already quoted, “that brute form, and adaptation to the climate, are the only faculties 
which the negroes of the West Indies possess, Something more than this must concur 
to form and direct armies, and to distribute civil powers in a state ; and the negroes, who 
in Africa cannot count ten, and bequeath the same portion of arithmetic to their children, 
must have improved, both individually and as a species, before they can use the 

‘ mariner’s compass, rig square-sailed vessels, and cultivate whole districts of cotton for 
their own profit in the Caribbee islands.” 

These remarks embody as much as was known at the time when they were penned, 
respecting the intellectual and social improvement of the men who nobly fought their 
way to freedom in St. Domingo. But it is our happiness now to have more satisfactory 
and delightful proofs of the capacity of the negro mind for all that is excellent in human 
nature. We can point to thousands of instances in which that despised and calumniated 
character has, by a new birth, “ borne the image of the heavenly ;” we can tell of Chris- 
tian churches, each consisting of thousands of slaves, acquainted with the doctrines and 
exhibiting the fruits of Christianity; we can tell of some who, largely imbued with the 
spirit of their divine and approving Master, have died in defence of the property of those 
very men who have branded them with the accursed name of slave ; and we can tell of 
some, too, who have nobly dared to rise and assert the dignity of their nature, and who 
have perished, some in the raptures of a glorious conflict for liberty, and others gn a no 
less honourable scaffold, and all as truly the martyrs of liberty as Cato, or Hampden, or 
Tell. Peace to their ashes, and blessings on their memory, for their unheeded and 
unrecorded, but illustrious self-devotion ! 

Before we revert to the more particular subject of this article, that of African explora- 
tion, we would apply what has been said, to that impudent American hoax, the Colo- 
nization Society. The object of this infamous association is to colonize the coloured 
population of the United States, who have been born on and naturalized in their consti- 
tutions, habits, and social ties, to that soil for many generations upward ; to colonize this 
vast population—whither, would the reader guess ?—back to Liberia! a settlement on 
that same coast of Africa, to the horrors of which, both natural and social, we have par- 
tially adverted above. The motives by which these most christian people are actuated 
in these efforts are, first, the most rooted and perfectly diabolical hatred of the coloured 
population ; and, secondly, a conviction (probably a very just one) that this part of the 
nation is the only one in which is found the slightest pity for, or community of feeling 
with, the slaves which exist in such numbers in the southern states. On both these 
grounds they are anxious for their removal ; and for this purpose have fixed on a spot 
for their location, perhaps the most heart-sickening on the face of the globe, both for its 
demoralization, and for its fatality to constitutions formed in a different latitude. We 
mention this scheme for the purpose of comparing the estimate formed of the character 
of the coloured population in America, with those intellectual and moral capabilities 
which we have seen exhibited in the native Africans, and the negroes of the West Indian 
islands,—a class as far inferior to them, as the savage inhabitants of this country, at the 
time of the Roman invasion, with their present descendants in Wales. And how do 
the shameless knaves of the Colonization Society characterize this population, many of 
whom, in trades, professions, and literature, fill up the most respectable stations in 
society? We will give the reader some idea, and at the same time justify the strong 
language we feel bound to adopt, by making one or two brief quotations from the 

African Repository ; a work, whose object is to promote the interests of this society in 
America, and of which some use has doubtless been made in palming the shallow, 
short-sighted trick upon the benevolent in England. It may be necessary, in order to 
make these quotations intelligible, to state that, by a strange infatuation, the coloured 
population of the States, as essentially Americans as any whom the country contains, 
are continually designated as Africans! This is much such another case as though we 
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should designate the living descendants of families which have been settled in the United 
States ever since the first colonization,—as Cornishmen, or Londoners! Let the reader 
take the following passage from the African Repository, as evincing the disposition to 
which we have referred. 

“ Among the twelve millions who make up our census—two millions are Africans, 
separated from the possessors of the soil by birth, by the brand of indelible ignominy, by 
prejudices mutual, deep, incurable ; by an irreconcileable diversity of interests. They 
are aliens and outcasts ; they are, as a body, degraded beneath the influence of nearly 
all the motives which prompt other men to enterprise, and almost below the sphere of 
virtuous affections. In every part of the United States there is a broad and impassable 
line of demarcation between every man who has one drop of African blood in his veins, 
and every other class in the community. The habits, the feelings, all the prejudices of 
society,——prejudices which neither refinement, nor argument, nor education, nor religion 
itself, can subdue,—mark the people of colour, whether bond or free, as the subjects of a 
degradation inevitable and incurable. The African in this country belongs, by birth, 
to the very lowest station in society, and from that station he can never rise, be his 
talents, his enterprise, his virtues, what they may. They constitute a class by them- 
selves, out of which no individual can be elevated, and below which none can be 
depressed. 

“ Let the free black in this country toil from youth to age in the honourable pursuit of 
wisdom ; let him store his mind with the most valuable researches of science and litera- 
ture ; and let him add to a highly-gifted and cultivated intellect, a piety, pure, undefiled, 
and ‘unspotted from the world :’ it ts all nothing, he would not be received into the 
lowest walks of society. If we were constrained to admire so uncommon a being, our 
admiration would mingle with disgust ; because, in the physical organization of his frame, 
we meet an insurmountable barrier even to an approach to social intercourse ; and, in the 
Egyptian colour which nature has stamped upon his features, a principle of repulsion so 
strong as to forbid the idea of a communion, either of interest or feeling, as utterly abhor- 
rent. Whether these feelings are founded in reason or not, we will not now inguire ! 
perhaps they are not /! But education, and habit, and prejudice have so firmly riveted 
them upon us, that they have become as strong as nature itself. And, to expect their 
removal, or even their slightest modification, would be as idle and preposterous as to 
expect that we could reach forth our hands, and remove the mountains from their 
foundations !” 

Who does not blush to belong to the same species with men who, after this profession 
of devilish malignity and tyranny, dare to pollute the sacred name and memory of 
Washington with the leprosy of their panegyric ; and still worse, to cant and prattle to 
the world of their religious revivals ! 

But it is time to return from this digression, into which our abhorrence of this foul 
conspiracy has led us, to the subject which we have more particularly in view. After 
what has been said, few will deny that it is already high time that something should be 
done to redress the wrongs which we have brought upon Africa; and the preliminary step 
to all the efforts of benevolence, or of enterprise, is obviously the exploration of the 
Continent, which as yet has been little more than begun. “It would be,” says Lander, 
“a truly magnificent undertaking to traverse the unexplored regions between Lattakoo, 
and the (so called) Mountains of the Moon; and every way worthy the courage and 
enterprise of an Englishman. I really believe, that a person acquainted with the genius 
and usages of the natives, and possessing a persevering, undaunted spirit, with an 
unruffied temper, would find no insurmountable difficulties against accomplishing the 
object, stupendous as it may at first appear; he might™soon and easily accommodate 
himself to the manners of the Africans, which are generally mild and simple, and do not 
differ in many very essential points from the Cape to Bornou; and, leaving gradually 
and almost imperceptibly the healthy for the insalubrious climates, his frame would be 
prepared by such degrees to encounter the transition.” 
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In accordance with this suggestion, an expedition has been planned, which contem- 
plates no less an object than the exploration of Africa, from the Cape to the Mediter- 
ranean. The specific designs of its projectors will be learned from a prospectus hitherto 
unpublished, with the principal part of which we will close this article; only expressing 
a hope, that the enterprising individuels with whom the plan has originated will have the 
satisfaction of safely carrying it to full execution, and that it may result in opening a vast 
and untrodden field to the benevolent energies of the Christian world. 


“This expedition, it is proposed, shall proceed from the Cape of Good Hope in the south, 
and attempt an egress, by way of the great lake Tchad, at some part on the shores of the 
Mediterranean in the north. From the intended sphere of operation, this undertaking is 
obviously one of pre-eminent importance; for there is now no part of the globe which 
presents a grander field for enterprise and investigation than Southern and Central 
Africa. 

“ The Continent of Africa has from the earliest periods attracted the curiosity and interest 
of the civilized world ; and, whether philosophically or politically considered, now possesses 
peculiar claims to attention. It can scarcely excite surprise, therefore, that such an under- 
taking as the present has at length been projected, but, on the contrary, that it has not 
before aroused the spirit of adventure ; particularly in an age when enterprise prescribes to 
itself no bounds but the limits of the globe. No part of the earth has perplexed the learned 
with greater geographical problems; and, though many of these have been solved, yet, if all 
that discovery has effected were considered with reference to the centuries occupied in its 
accomplishment, and to all that is now left to be accomplished, Africa might appear destined 
to remain the terra incognita of the world. It is, in fact, a reproach to the geographical 
science of the nineteenth century, that, while continents, in comparison but recently disco- 
covered, have been fully explored, and their geography established, the interior of this vast 
region should continue unknown, and still exhibit little better than a blank in our maps. 
A corresponding spirit to that which has hitherto so liberally patronized our Arctic inves- 
tigations, will now, perhaps, be directed to a not less useful, as well as a more prolific field 
of observation, the exploration of Africa. 

“The efforts which have been made, and are still making, in relation to Africa, in the 
exploration of her coasts; tlc determination of the long problematical course of the Niger ; 
the colonization of Algiers by the French; the settlement of Liberia by the Americans; the 
oftentimes proposed and now probable extension of the Cape colony to its highly valuable 
contiguity, the healthy and productive country of Natal; tending, as they do, to remove the 
barrier which has hitherto opposed the access of European travellers, and to develop the 
benefits which may result to commerce and civilization from an intercourse with her interior: 
all leave the most important questions unresolved. 

“ The objects of the proposed expedition are those dictated by science and philanthropy ; 
and are important alike to the geographer, the geologist, the naturalist, and the philan- 
thropist ; to each of whom is opened in prospective a hitherto unfrequented world. There 
can be no doubt that the interior of Africa will present not only a novel, but a highly 
valuable field for philosophic research ; and that every department of scientific inquiry, and 
the various branches of natural history, may obtain the most interesting conclusions from its 
investigation. And, although this expedition is not of a trading character, the value of its 
results would not be fully developed, without adverting to the advantages which might 
accrue to commerce, in the probable extension of our traffic among districts and nations 
hitherto not known, or known only to exist. But, independently of the benefits it may 
produce both in a scientific and commercial point of view, and of discoveries, especially, 
which may lay open countries rich in mineral productions, its importance would be obvious, 
if it had alone for its object to determine the geography of unknown Africa. For this pur- 
pose, some extended attempt is greatly to be desired, whereby, at least, the way may be 
prepared for succeeding efforts to prosecute a detailed examination of the whole interior: the 
present intent is, therefore, not merely to investigate particular parts, or to traverse those 
already partially known, but to break up entirely new ground in the field of discovery. And, 
as it has been imputed, that, notwithstanding the indefatigability of some of the greatest 
African travellers, little or nothing has been measured, it will be a leading object with the 
conductor of the present expedition, to establish the exact position of every locality, and, in 
general, to effect as much as may be practicable, by scientific observations and graphical 
delineations, for the geography of Africa. 

“ Other objects than physical discoveries will, however, characterize this expedition, and 
will give it a peculiar importance in the view of the Christian philanthropist ; who will, 
doubtless, be excited by the deepest interest in the very name of unknown Africa. To him 
it will be apparent, that an extended sphere of observation and benevolence cannot fail to be 
presented throughout the whole line of discovery; nor will the party, while prosecuting the 
general purposes of their enterprise, be inattentive to this great prospective result. It will, 
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with them, be a primary object of investigation, to ascertain the local genius of African 
character and language, and the suitability of locations, which may hereafter become the 
means, not only of extending our acquaintance with the adjacent interior, but of effecting an 
intercourse with the nations by whom it is peopled: stations that may ultimately serve as 
centres from which may be diffused a knowledge of Christianity and the arts of civilized life. 
Every consideration, however, of what may be accomplished for the future good of this country, 
cannot fail to awaken a painful reflection with regard to its present condition. For, were the fact 
adverted to, that, from the little which is known of Africa, the most conversant topographers 
vary in their estimates of her population from thirty to one hundred and sixty millions ; and 
were the extent of her civilization now to be compared with but this lowest computation of 
souls, the sad disproportion must surely evince the comparative inefficiency of the means 
hitherto employed, and the necessity of greater efforts on the part of those who may desire 
the, otherwise far distant, day of visitation for Africa: a continent, which has long called 
loudly on the moral responsibility of the civilized world, for the amelioration of her physical 
condition, and the circulation of truth among her nations; a continent where human nature 
is oftentimes to be recognized only by its external form, and where, in general, the best 
estate of mankind, and of humanity itself, is that of the lowest barbarism, and of man 
trafficking in his fellow-man. And if, for the most unhallowed of purposes, a large portion of 
the interior is penetrated, and that, as it is repeatedly, by slave-dealers from the eastern 
coast, it is a reproach to our boasted spirit of enterprise and philanthropy that it should be 
still unknown to us: for exploration and discovery are, unquestionably, the first steps towards 
the attainment of every ulterior object connected with the well-being of Africa; especially in 
breaking through that barrier, which an illicit intercourse in human beings has for ages 
opposed to the investigation of this continent, lest attempts for such a purpose should lead to 
the results so long desired by Englishmen—the annihilation of a nefarious market, and the 
abolition of a monstrous slave-trade. 

“ The practicability of an undertaking such as that now projected, in spite of its magni- 
tude, has been forcibly pointed out by the enterprising Lander, who wrote the passage 
which we have quoted, in Northern Africa, on the confines of the regions which are now 
proposed to be explored, about the very time that the Projector was forming his determi- 
nation in Southern Africa. Although the intended enterprise is more extensive in its 
nature than any of the attempts which have yet been made to penetrate the African interior, 
it is, at the same time, differently directed at its very outset. For the present explorators 
do not propose to themselves the too often, and fatally prosecuted course of rushing at once 
from the salubrious climes of Europe, into those parts of Africa proverbially baneful to 
human existence ; but, of first proceeding from and through, a part of the continent known 
to be healthy, and among a people reputed to be comparatively friendly: thus, while the 
party would become gradually inured to the peculiar difficulties of African travelling, they 
would also have an opportunity of ascertaining their means of resistance and support, before 
they were so far involved as to render retreat or succour impossible. There is scarcely a 
rational doubt, that an expedition properly organized, pursuing this course, would be able 
to advance unopposed, a considerable distance into the unknown Southern interior without 
encountering formidable obstacles or a pestilential clime. It is, indeed, barely possible to 
open our maps, and any longer overlook so important and obvious a fact, that more might 
be done for the exploration of Africa, and the dissemination of civilization and religion 
throughout that continent, from the South, than from all other quarters together. And, in 
estimating the prospect of successfully prosecuting the route proposed, it should be remem- 
bered, that for ages it was deemed impossible to pass the deserts which girdle Northern 
Africa, but across which, as it has been lately remarked, there is now a highway to the 
central states of Bornou, comparatively as safe as many a European road; and should it be 
found at all practicable once to penetrate through the unexplored regions of the Southern inte- 
rior, it will demonstrate the possibility of establishing a future traffic from almost any quarter 
between the extreme South and extreme North of this vast and obscure section of the earth. 

“ The actual direction of the route to be pursued, must, it will be apparent, greatly 
depend on local contingencies; for beyond Lattakoo (Littakun) or Kurrechane, so little is 
positively known, that the contemplated course will necessarily b> almost wholly conjec- 
tural. The Southern tropic, however, it is supposed, has been lately reached by traders 
from the South; and there is little doubt that an extensive intercousg is carried on in the 
interior by slave dealers and others; whose track has been, vaguely perhaps, rumoured to 
extend nearly from one side of the continent to the other. Such a line has, in fact, been long 
proposed by Europeans on the respective coasts, and from this prevailing idea of expe- 
rienced men, may be inferred the possibility of penetrating that part of the interior from 
any other direction. There are, in short, certain leading facts connected with the geogra- 
phical and topographical history of Southern Africa, obviously suggesting the route to be pur- 
sued; and which, if insurmountable obstacles do not intervene, would probably include 
some of the confluences, and perhaps, the actual source and course of the yet unexplored 
Congo or Zaire. 
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“The conduct of the expedition will devolve upon the individual by whom it was pro- 
jected; who, having long contemplated the enterprise, and having already visited the South 
African shores, has possessed ample opportunities of collating information, and estimating 
the local resources at the point from which it is intended to proceed. He will be associated 
with a few efficient colleagues in the different departments of science; and he will thus be 
well enabled to carry into effect the chief purposes of the expedition, by becoming exclusively 
the pioneer of discovery. In addition to the individuals who may depart from England, 
those who may probably join the expedition from the Cape of Good Hope, will, from that 
characteristic spirit of adventure so frequently resulting from a long residence among the 
bold features of the South African colony, be well constituted to devote themselves to the 
exploration of an unknown continent. 

“ The native co-operation of interpreters and others, which the expedition will have 
available in the Cape colony, will comprise individuals of various inland tribes, particularly 
of the Bichuana and Sichuana nations, whose languages are supposed to possess a radical 
affinity to many of the other dialects, similar to that known to exist between those of the 
opposite coasts, Congo and Mozambique,—and to be intelligible through the greater part of 
Southern Africa. And, as the party proceed, they will endeavour to obtain further assist- 
ance from the different tribes through whose territories they may pass, and from whom they 
may be able to procure guides and interpreters for places in advance, whose presence, in 
many other respects, would greatly facilitate their further progress. There is, perhaps, 
but little doubt that, accompanied from the first by a select number of trusty and intelligent 
natives, the whole interior of this large Southern continent may be readily and safely 
traversed. 

“ The means required to carry this expedition into effect, will not, it is trusted, be found 
wanting at the hands of the British public. The success of the efforts which will be made 
to obtain the necessary resources must, in a great degree, depend upon the importance and 
interest of the objects proposed; and, unless these have been greatly over-rated, it is con- 
fidently anticipated that not only will individual support be largely afforded, but that the 
various scientific and philanthropic societies will contribute liberally towards an undertaking 
which, if successful, will enlarge the bounds of science, and facilitate the progress of 
civilization. Should the individual contributions be comparatively small, the committee 
nevertheless hope that the combined assistance of numbers will enable the expedition to be 
organized upon such a scale as may ensure its efficiency and success. It is obvious, 
however, that, in this respect, it must be entirely regulated by the amount of funds at their 
disposal. But, although the completeness of the plans must depend upon the assistance of 
the public, it is not intended that any unexpected deficiency shall prevent the expedition 
from proceeding. The projector and his colleagues are determined that, how small soever 
may be the scale upon which they may be compelled to make their preparations, they will 
still proceed, trusting to increased energy to compensate for smaller means. They will not, 
however, dwell upon the possibility of such a result, as they implicitly trust to the known 
sympathy of the public mind with objects of this character. For, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging circumstances under which African discovery has ever been prosecuted, there is, 
perhaps, little ground for apprehending any decline of that zeal which has hitherto actuated 
an enlightened government and an enterprising public, to second the efforts of English 
adventurers, in their frequent attempts to extend our knowledge of a country in which, 
more than in any other part of the globe, the progress of the traveller would abound with 
event and interest. And surely it cannot fail to afford a pleasing reflection to every con- 
tributor, while the party are traversing the almost boundless plains of Africa, that he has 
done something towards the investigation of the earth he inhabits; and, above all, towards 
extending the hand of recompense to the unknown, yet deeply injured tribes of this 
unfortunate country, for the former wrongs they have received at our hands. 

“The dangers to be incurred will, it may be rationally hoped, under studied plans of 
precaution grounded on the experience of others, be few in comparison with those which 
there might be cause to apprehend from the results of former African expeditions, and 
which, in each case, have demonstrated the deplorable consequences of too little regard for 
precautionary measures. Travellers, justly celebrated both for enterprise and intrepidity, 
might be adduced, whose fate has afforded a melancholy illustration of this fact. 

“ Precautionary measures, therefore, most rigidly regarded, shall, it is determined, next 
to a pervading trust in Divine power, constitute the chief characteristic to ensure the safety 
of the present expedition. Unlike all former African expeditions, it will be a grand object 
to render it, as nearly as possible, independent of the African native for its supplies ; an 
independence which is at once the greatest safeguard in travelling through his country, and 
the only key to its interior. By thus having resources within itself, available in any case 
of exigency, it will be enabled to avoid the necessity, which in previous cases has proved so 
fatal, of endangering the party by too sudden an appearance before unknown and hostile 
tribes; nor will it be needful to harass them by pushing on from destination to destination 
in search of provisions, or to linger in unhealthy parts in the uncertainty of finding food in 
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advance, but they will be enabled to bivouack in safety, and locate, here and there in 
chosen spots whose situation might denote their salubrity. And, with regard to climate in 
general, while no artificial means will be left behind which may be known to possess a 
tendency to counteract its fatality, they will, on the score of prevention, especially bear in 
mind the rule which should be an axiom with the tropical traveller, that the most unhealthy 
climes may be traversed in certain seasons with almost perfect safety. And while this 
expedition, in its intercourse with the natives, will be invariably actuated by a spirit of 
conciliation, it will, on the other hand, be so organized as to enable it to exhibit a ready 
show of force whenever emergency may demand. Indeed, every forethought has been 
exerted, to anticipate and provide against both difficulties and dangers :—yet the present 
adventurers are far from admitting the principle, that in human agency there is safety; for 
they are more powerfully impressed by the sentiment, that human aid will avail them but 
little, if unprotected by that Being, who can vouchsafe support and protection in the desert 
as well as in the city; and from whom alone success and its attendant advantages can be 
expected as the results of an undertaking otherwise too great for human energies to 
accomplish. 

“In fine, this expedition, if successful, will realize important ends in the view both of 
the philosopher and the politician ;—will open a hitherto untrodden field for the exertions 
of science, commerce, and philanthropy ;—will determine the features of a country for ages 
enveloped in the deepest obscurity, and the character and habits of those varieties of the 
human species by whom it is peopled, and will prepare the way, in a great degree, for the 
introduction of civilization and Christianity. And, since the exploration of the earth for 
these purposes is one of the noblest occupations to which the human faculties can be 
directed, it is but a rational conviction, that to such an undertaking, prosecuted under a 
full and confiding trust in a Divine and Provident power, would certainly be vouchsafed the 
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approving protection of the omnipresent Author of all.” 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF POETRY AT THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


Ir is not my intention in the present essay 
to offer a general criticism on the nature 
of poetry, nor to discuss the compara- 
tive merits of those who have been her 
most admired votaries, but merely to confine 
myself to the consideration of its present 


cultivation and reception. In the per. 
formance of this object, it will be necessary 
to glance at its character at the commence- 
ment of the present century. 

The commencement of the nineteenth 
century presented to the poetic admirer 
prospects the most cheering. The youth- 
ful energies of Scott, Campbell, Moore, 
and Wordsworth had burst forth, each in 
his own style bidding fair to excel all com- 
petitors :—“ The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” which revived all the romantic charms 
of chivalry and border ballad—“ The Plea- 
sures of Hope,” that charming, fanciful, 
hope-inspiring poem—* The Odes of Ana- 
creon,” which displayed the genius of one 
immortal bard, attended and adorned by a 
kindred spirit; these and similar produc- 
tions were the theme of the day, and secured 
to their respective authors the bays of poeti- 
cal fame. These, however, were obliged to 
give way to the productions of a brighter 
genius, whose poetic soul, combining the 
spirit of poetry with versatility of talent, 
shone forth the brightest star in the poeti- 


cal hemisphere. Need I mention “ Childe 
Harold,” to awaken the recollection of a 
new era of poetry The succeeding poems of 
Scott—“ Marmion,” “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” “Rokeby,” &c.—afforded ample 
proof of the genius of the author, and the 
taste of the public. Moore's “ Lallah 
Rookh,” “Loves of the Angels,” &c. and 
the “Last Man” of Campbell, besides the 
beautiful productions of Crabbe, Rogers, 
Wordsworth, Southey, &c., placed English 
poetry high in the scale of excellence, 
Still, however, the genius of Byron stood 
aloof—alone in his glory—absorbing all 
attention, and drawing in his train num- 
berless imitators. 

The death of this extraordinary genius 
threw a cloud over the territory of the 
Muses, which apparently envelopes it still. 
Scott had already hung his harp on the 
willows, and given his powers greater scope 
in the production of those novels which 
constitute his greatest efforts. While those 
left behind seemed to rest content with the 
laurels they had won. Not that we were 
without poets. No, we had plenty, spring- 
ing up daily, and on all sides. Albums, ma- 
gazines, periodicals, &c. teemed with gross 
imitations of Byron. Oh! what a display 
of conceit, ignorance, and folly were the 
fruits of this poetical mania! That false 
egotism, the principal fault of Byron’s 
productions, but which, clothed in his 
language, and associated with the events of 
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his life, attracted a powerful interest, was, 
jn those imitators, so disgusting and nau- 
seous, that it required the lash of the critic 
to be used with unsparing severity. 

The question, therefore, naturally arses, 
whence the causes of the dearth of talent 
in the poetic world? Before, however, 
we endeavour to trace the cause of this 
decline, let us take a glance at the pro- 
ductions of those who have stood foremost 
in poetic talent since the days of Byron. 
Few and far between have been the merits of 
any poem that will outlive the present gene- 
ration, and secure to its author posthumous 
fame ; of those few we may mention the 
works of the poet Montgomery, the £ttrick 
Shepherd, L, E.L., and the author of 
“Corn-Law Rhymes:” these, in their 
respective productions, are undoubtedly 
the first of those poets whose works still 
declare the muses have not forsaken the 
land. They have not endeavoured to 
imitate Byron, and consequently have not 
fallen into his errors. Sacred subjects— 
the loftiest presented to the mind of man— 
have formed the ground - work whereon 
the poet Montgomery has employed his 
fancy: how far he has succeeded in 
treating Miltonic subjects in a Mailtonic 
style, it is unnecessary to discr:ss, but, from 
their favourable reception, we may augur 
asign favourable to the religious taste of 
the nation. Nor have the simple, homely, 
and sweetly-worded songs of Caledonia 
vanished with her favourite bard ; the true 
lover of poetry may often trace the spirit 
of Burns in the poems of Hogg. Nor 
must I forget to mention with praise 
Miss Landon; indeed, gallantry and 
courtesy demands it: without attributing 
to her the desire of attempting every style 
of literature, she has embraced, and suc- 
ceeded in, a great variety of subjects. 
Every annual, and almost every periodical, 
bears witness to her induStry and taste. 
At once the accomplished novelist, poet, 
song-composer, tale-teller, and Christian 
lyrist, she possesses strength of genius 
very rare in her sex, and variety of 
talent the most admirable. Of Ebenezer 
Elliott, who, sprung from the homely 
hearths of the humble by the strength 
of his genius into notice, without the 
aid of education and patronage, it is 
only necessary to observe, that from what 
has already appeared from his pen, he 
bids fair to rank high in poetic fame, 
in the bold, open, and daring fancies 
sO necessary in the treatment of subjects 
wl pe and common life. 

hat poetry is, to use a vulgar phrase, 
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“* quite out of fashion,” is evident; though 
we are now and then treated with a trans- 
lation from a duke, an ode from a mar- 
quis, or a sonnet from an earl, by way 
of extending their patronage to the 
muses! I do not wish these remarks to 
be conveyed as an aspersion on those 
elegant publications — the annuals; far 
from it. I often feel delighted, in perus- 
ing them, at finding the productions of 
many old favourites, such as Bernard 
Barton, Allan Cunningham, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mary Howitt, &c., and consider them as 
a decided improvement, forming the ve- 
hicles of much useful and interesting mat- 
ter. Notwithstanding, the reader will 
acknowledge that there is a too pompous 
display of aristocratic contributions in some 
of them; not but that the nobility ought 
to be scholars, and may be men of genius, 
as, in the first place, they have the sure 
means of acquiring knowledge, and, in the 
latter, the chance of being gifted with extra- 
ordinary talent. At the same time, we hope 
that these productions, often inserted on 
account of their rank and station, and to 
please their friends, will never be held up 
as a specimen of the English poetry of the 
day. 

If we glance at the literary notices of the 
present period, we may form a tolerable 
idea of the prevailing taste. Amid the 
numerous volumes that issue on political 
economy, the “last new” novels, and 
theological works, we now and then meet 
with “ , a poem, by 3” &e. 
In one or two periodicals a trifling notice 
is taken, and no more is heard. Our 
magazines will scarcely devote a page to 
the muses; and the youthful poet, whose 
genius might, in other days, have floated 
on the full tide of popularity, 


‘‘Is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


Still, among these productions, many dis- 
play beauty of style and strength of 
thought, that justly entdle their authors to 
honourable notice. 

We will now briefly consider the causes 
of this decline. Nothing is so fluctuating 
as public opinion; no patronage so gene- 
rous as its praises, no criticism so severe 
as its censures, Still it is the most power- 
ful and just bar where our productions can 
receive judgment ; for though it may tole- 
rate inferior works for a time, it ever 
rewards and admires those of merit and 
ability. Public taste therefore, having 
deserted the muses, the coy maids are left 
without admirers, and have taken the veil 











in despair; or, difficult to please, they 
find none among earth-born mortals on 
whom to bestow their heavenly gifts. 
One of the causes consists in the insult 
offered to the celestial Nine by those con- 
ceited coxcombs, who, conceiving that by 
copying the dress they could personify 
the man, provoked those gentle dames by 
imitations of their favourite. The rage for 
novel-reading, and the talent displayed in 
those productions, has turned the taste for 
the present. The advancement of mechani- 
cal science, and the pecuniary advantages 
resulting therefrom, have also assisted in 
turning the minds of men of talent from 
the more enchanting graces of poetry. 
But the grand cause consists in the interest 
taken in political questions, which lately 
have so much absorbed the attention of all 
classes. How opposite these disposi- 
tions! The one seeks the solitudes of 
nature, and the peaceful scenes of pri- 
vate life, the other flies to the senate, to 
the field, or to commercial enterprise, and 
courts the applause of a busy, stirring world. 
Thus deprived of encouragement, the min- 
strel of song and chivalry hangs his harp 
on the willows, and mourns the Augustan 
era of English poetry, when Milton, Pope, 
Dryden, and Prior poured forth their song ; 
or of a later period, when Thomson, Cow- 
per, Gray, Goldsmith, &c., followed in 
their train. 

To the man of pleasure, whose sole 
object is the pursuit of sensual enjoyment, 
poetry has no charms, save that which 
panders to his depraved appetite: he 
may, with the glass in his hand, sing the 
amorous or bachanalian song, and thus pay 
a tribute to the muses; but he has no 
taste for pure sentiment, no interest in the 
fate of an art, whose chief aim should be 
to render pleasure the blessing of life, 
instead of making us its slaves. If the 
fate of poetry, left in the hands of the 
man of pleasure, will surely be neglected, 
what must it expect at the hands of the 
selfish, avaricious being, whose love of 
wealth stints the growth of those nobler 
faculties which adorn the mind, and renders 
him incapable of feeling those aspirations 
of fancy, which almost prove the immor- 
tality of our destination? The practical 
student of those sciences which call more 
for the exercise of the judgment than 
appeal to the imagination, will naturally 
feel averse to promote the interests of an 
art of so opposite a tendency to those he 
studies ; and looks more to the practical 
utility of a steam-engine than to the cul- 
ture of those graces which fix the inte- 
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rest of the poet. Who is it, then, to 
whom this subject is interesting ? I answer, 
to those who feel as they read the beauties 
of the great poets ; whose minds are borne 
along with that of their author; and who 
can with judgment cull the flowers from 
the weeds that would usurp their place. 
To such I would say, Be not discou- 
raged ; poetry is not a thing of yesterday ; 
neither is its duration limited till to-mor- 
row’s setting sun. Some unborn child of 
genius may yet awake the slumbering 
muses, and astonish and delight the world 
with his productions; for one star sets, 
but that another may rise. 

In conclusion, I would say to the youth- 
ful poet, that if he wishes to mount the 
ladder of fame in the present day, he 
must not waste his time in mere ephemeral 
productions. He must not join in the 
rage for pretty ballad writing, of * black 
eyes and red roses,”—of “ where we met,” 
and “ where we parted ;” this is a hack- 
neyed path. Neither must he indulge in 
writing “ odes on Canary birds,” or “ lines 
on infants ;” the public has long ago 
sickened of these wretched substitutes 
for poetry. Such verses, reserve for 
your scrap - book. Your love - ditties, 
above all, keep private, however well- 
worded, unless your amour is one of 
romance and interest. But study that style 
which accords with the spirit of the age : 
I allude to moral and political subjects. 
Truth in her simple garb, virtue and vice 
in their proper colours, and Nature as she 
presents herself to the eye, must, with the 
aid of a powerful fancy, be faithfully por- 
trayed in the poem, whatever may be the 
subject. 

It is an erroneous idea that the powers 
of poetry are exhausted; as well might 
we conclude that the genius of inven- 
tion has attained the accomplishment of 
every novelty. History, both sacred and 
profane, offers incidents still without illus- 
tration in verse—the romance of human 
life still hovers o’er our paths—and Nature 
with her bountiful productions is still 
unexhausted. Then let us hope that this 
apparent dearth of talent and taste in the 
poetic world may lead to still higher 
efforts, and an improved taste in this 
department keep pace with the rapid ad- 
vance of all other branches of literature. 
The revival of the ancient glory of British 
poetry will then be hailed as the happiest 
omen of a general intellectual renovation 
and advance. 


London, May, 1834. H.S. R. 




















SOME ACCOUNT OF JOHN HENDERSON, B.A. 
FORMERLY OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


In the biographical sketches that have been 
given of Mrs. Hannah More, mention is 
made of Mr. John Hendersun, an extraor- 
dinary young man, who was honoured with 
that lady’s friendship, and distinguished 
also by that of Dr. Johnson, No parti- 
culars, however, of this person, are related : 
nor does it appear that any detail of his 
history has ever been published. To sup- 

ly the deficiency, in some measure, is the 
object of the present communication, which 
comes from a friend of John Henderson, 
and one who, with him, enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of Hannah More, 

John Henderson was born on the 27th 
of March, 1757, at Ballegarane, near Li- 
merick, in Ireland. His father was a tra- 
velling preacher in Mr, Wesley’s connexion, 
but soon after the birth of this his only 
child, he returned to England, and opened 
a boarding-school at Hanham, in Glouces- 
tershire, about four miles from Bristol. 
Here the intellectual powers of John began 
to develop themselves in his infancy, toa 
degree that excited general astonishment. 
It might be said that he was born a think- 
ing being ; and what was most remarkable, 
while yet in arms he was never known to 
cry, or manifest any restless impatience for 
the attainment of those things which are 
the usual objects of infantine desire. A spirit 
of intelligence distinguished him in the ear- 
liest period of his childhood : and the ques- 
tions he asked, as soon as he was able to 
speak, were sometimes such, that those who 
heard him knew not how to answer: so that 
it seemed as if he had come into the world 
rather to instruct others, than to be taught 
himself. As Mr. Henderson’s school was 
of the ordinary description, and professed 
nothing higher than writing and the ele- 
ments of mathematical learning, John Hen- 
derson was sent to Mr, Wesley’s establish- 
ment, at Kingswood. Here his progress 
was so rapid, that, before he had reached 
his tenth year, he was found qualified to 
assist the masters, some of whom were 
frank enough to confess, that, boy as he was, 
his knowledge surpassed what they could 
boast. About this time a circumstance 
occurred which made a great noise, and 
occasioned much controversy. In order to 
procure a succession of serious candidates 
for the ministry in the established church, 
the Countess of Huntingdes and her 
friends formed the plan of educating 
young men propesly disposed, and then 
sending them to the University. 
Accordingly, six students, after going 
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through a course of preparatory instruction, 
were entered at Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
with a view to graduation, and admission 
into holy orders. The conduct of the 
young men was irreproachable, but they 
were marked objects, and occasion was 
soon found to furnish a pretext for their 
expulsion from the University. Upon this, 
the countess entered into an agreement 
with Mr. Howell Harris, one of Mr. 
Whitefield’s earliest disciples, and a 
preacher himself, for the purchase of his 
house at Trevecca, in South Wales, and 
the appropriation of it to the purposes of 
instruction. That eminently accomplished 
and most exemplary man, Mr. John Fletcher, 
though a foreigner, was pitched upon to 
preside over this seminary ; and thither he 
went, accompanied by John Henderson, as 
the prelector in Greek, at the age of twelve 
years. This will not astonish the reader 
who knows what Grotius and Pascal did 
at a’similar age, and that the learned 
Wotton entered the University of Cam- 
bridge before he was ten, and took his 
degree at fourteen. The institution at Tre- 
vecca, indeed, though pompously called a 
college, was of a very inferior character, 
and hardly deserving the name even of a 
classical school; since the object of it 
extended no farther than the initiation of 
young men into the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek languages, so as to enable them 
to pass the simple examination for orders, 
which was but too common at that time, 
especially in the principality of Wales. 

This, however, does not render the cir- 
cumstance here related of John Hender- 
son's precocious talent for teaching, the 
less extraordinary ; but rather the contrary, 
considering the difficulty of imparting the 
principles of grammatical learning to minds 
not duly prepared by a train of discipline 
while in a state of flexibility. 

But the history of this period is short: for 
though the institution at Trevecca was pro- 
fessedly founded on evangelical principles, 
it soon became the seaf.of discord. The 
inmates, instead of going through the pro- 
bationary trial of silence, required in the 
school of Pythagoras, and still rigidly prac- 
tised in the Chartreuse, applied themselves 
to studies ill adapted to promote friendship 
and edification, inter sylvas Academi. 

By the introduction of the Calvinistic 
creed as the basis of instruction in this 
seminary, the groves of Trevecca exhibited 
sounds so little resembling the harmony of 
the spheres, that they were only worthy of 
the school where we are told, the students, 
in their retirement, engaged in disputations 
upon questions that never could be solved, 
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Of things abstruse they reason’d high,— 
of pm dence, ieechaswiglee, will, and fate— 


Fix'd ; free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


Mr. Fletcher’s warm and _ benevolent 
spirit rejected a system which exalts the 
terrible majesty of the Deity, at the expense 
of all that is consolatory to humanity. He 
could not reconcile the hard doctrine of 
predestination, which takes from man his 
moral power,—with the parting command 
of Christ to his disciples, that “they should 
go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” . 

The whole tenor of Christianity is of a 
practical description, comprehending love 
and obedience ; but if man is not a free 
agent, the very motives by which he is 
actuated are not his own, so that he can- 
not be said either to love or obey; but is 
as much an instrument as the tool in the 
hands of the mechanic. At the time of 
which we are speaking, a controversy arose 
wherein some of Mr. Fletcher's principal 
friends took a decided part, on the Calvin- 
istic side, against Mr. Wesley, who had 
long before espoused the moderate Armi- 
nian system. Theological disputes have 
seldom been conducted in a religious 


spirit ; and the present contest might truly 
be called polemical, for never was a war- 
fare distinguished by more disgusting vio- 


lence. Mr. Wesley was assailed by a pha- 
lanx of zealots, most, if not all, of whom 
were comparatively children in point of 
age, and far from his equals in regard to 
knowledge. What, however, they wanted 
in experience and wisdom, was more than 
made up in confidence and intemperance. 
Grieved at this usage of one whom he 
loved, and still more concerned for the 
cause which suffered through this unna- 
tural hostility, Mr. Fletcher generously, and 
against his own private interest, came for- 
ward to the assistance of his venerable 
friend. The enmity of the whole Calvin- 
istic host was now turned, with tenfold fury, 
from the principal to the auxiliary. Mr, 
Fletcher being no longer regarded as “ an 
angel of God;” or, worthy of christian 
intercourse, was considered an improper 
person to be entrusted with the important 
charge of instructing persons who were 
destined to the ministry. He, in conse- 
quence quitted the connexion, went to 
reside at his living in Shropshire, and John 
Henderson returned home to assist his 
father in the school at Hanham. It may 
be thought, perhaps, that a youth, of his 
standing, could have nothing to do with 
the perplexities of the Quinquarticular 
controversy ; and that, therefore, he might 
have continued in his useful employment 
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as a classical teacher, with advantage both 
to himself and others. In answer to this, it 
is sufficient to observe, that the institution 
at Trevecca was founded in intolerance, 
and that, like the synod of Dordt, it made 
no distinction between old and young, but 
exacted implicit subscription to the whole 
of its articles, without the least exception. 
John Henderson, though green in years, 
was not so in judgment. He read much, 
thought deeply, and at that this very time 
was far better acquainted with the agitated 
questions, than many of those persons who 
took the lead in this controversy. As, 
therefore, he had no respect for the opi- 
nions professed in the society with which 
he was connected, separation became 
unavoidable. It was, in fact, a great mis- 
fortune to him, that he should have been 
thrown into this situation ; and that, too, at 
an age when he required the association of 
equals, anc the guidance of superiors. Left 
now, through parental indulgence, to pur- 
sue his own course without any director, 
he wandered from one branch of science to 
another, as chance occurred or fancy indi- 
cated, always busy, but never truly em- 
ployed ; accumulating knowledge in abun- 
dance, but making no application of what 
he acquired, either for present benefit or 
future enjoyment. His greatest delight was 
in reading, for study it could not be called, 
such books as were little known, or which 
the voice of the learned had agreed in 
consigning to oblivion. Among _ these 
obsolete productions were the recondite 
disquisitions of Picus Mirandula, Robert 
Fludd, and Jacob Behmen. His favourite 
divine was Dr. Henry More, upon whose 
catechetical expositions of the Scriptures he 
set a very high value, as he also did upon 
the writers of the Hutchinsonian school, 
particularly Bate and Catcott. 

But amidst all this lumber of rusty and 
abstruse reading, the stores of real and ele- 
gant learning were not altogether neglected. 
Henderson had a correct taste for the Greek 
and Latin poets; and though he wasted 
too much precious time on what has been 
called occult philosophy, he could converse 
well upon subjects of polite literature, the 
useful arts of life, and the discoveries of 
modern science. His familiar acquaint- 
ance with the mystical writers did not 
make him an enthusiast ; nor was he in the 
least affected by the consciousness of supe- 
riority over others, in this variety of extra- 
neous learning. The prominent feature of 
his character was humility, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, a child-like simplicity. 
This endeared him to his friends, and 
excited their anxious desire to have him 
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settled in a line where his talents might 
appear to public advantage, and turned to 
his own personal benefit. Among those 
who esteemed him for his virtues, and 
admired him for his rare attainments, there 
was not one who felt a greater desire to do 
him service than Hannah More. This 
regard she carried beyond the mere expres- 
sion of good-will and kind wishes. She 
introduced Henderson to Dr. Tucker, dean 
of Gloucester, and she also recommended 
her young friend to Dr, Adams, master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Upon this, 
and with other help procured by the same 
excellent woman, John Henderson was 
enabled to enter his name, at the age of 
twenty-three, as a scholar, on the books of 
Pembroke College. At his first admission 
into the University, the singularity of his 
garb, and the formal gravity of his manner, 
made him an object of curiosity bordering 
upon ridicule. At length, however, the 
placidity of his temper, and his uncommon 
stores of knowledge, removed whatever 
oe had been conceived against 
im ; and many courted his acquaintance, 
who had before looked upon him with 
contempt. 

Of his academical pursuits little can be 
said; for much of what others go to college 
to learn, he carried with him, He might, 
indeed, and beyond all question did make 
additions there, to what he had previously 
acquired, but the fundamental principles of 
learning were already laid, and that at a 
time of life when the generality are study- 
ing the elements for future application. 

To John Henderson, who had no ambi- 
tion, and loved learned ease, the Univer- 
sity was now a retreat from the world, 
instead of being, what his friends intended, 
the preparatory stage for a sphere of useful 
activity, After taking his first degree with 
credit, he sat down contented, and, though 
a resident of the college full seven years, 
nothing could stimulate him to make any 
further addition to his academical honours; 
or to exert his interest for endowments, to 
which abilities like his might have justly 
aspired. Thus he led the life of a monk, 
when he should have been exercising his 
almost supernatural talents for the good of 
mankind. But though studious, as it were, 
of concealment, the light which he endea- 
voured to hide was seen from afar, and the 
fame of his genius attracted the notice of 
the good and great. 

Dr. Johnson, a short time vefore his 
death, visited Pembroke College, of which 
he had himself been a member; and here 
he entered into a familiar conversation with 
Henderson, of whose extent of reading he 
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expressed his admiration. At one period 
this eccentric scholar devoted himself with 
so much ardour to medical science, that 
many of his acquaintance at Bristol thought 
he would make a distinguished figure in 
that profession, and wished him to pursue 
his studies with a view to that practice. 
But his proficiency either in this or any 
other line was never made with an idea of 
personal advantage. His system of physic 
was wholly empirical ; notwithstanding 
which, it is certain that he performed many 
surprising cures, both before and after his 
settlement at Oxford. It was, I believe, 
this extraordinary skill of his son, which 
induced old Mr. Henderson to give up the 
school at Hanham, and open an asylum 
for lunatic patients at the Fishponds ; 
thinking that with such a coadjutor he 
should be able to render essential service 
to that unfortunate class of sufferers. But 
here also he experienced a sad disappoint- 
ment; for the habitual indolence of John 
Henderson proved too obstinate to be over- 
come, even by the love of his favourite 
science, and the incitement of benevolence. 
Among the cases at the Fishponds was that 
very extraordinary one of “ Louisa, the 
lady at the haystack ;” whose history, as 
far as could ever be ascertained, is narrated 
in the notices of Mrs. Hannah More. But 
to return to our immediate subject,—which 
is hardly less affecting than that of the 
unhappy maniac. 

The patrons of John Henderson, in pro- 
curing him the advantages of a residence at 
Oxford, were led to believe that he would 
enter into holy orders as soon as he 
should have taken his degree. But when 
that time came, he turned a deaf ear to 
every proposal made by those who were 
well disposed, and fully able, to provide 
handsomely for him in the church, That 
he was thoroughly qualified for the minis- 
try by his abilities, could not be ques- 
tioned ; and the soundness of his faith 
appears in the following extract from one 
of his letters to Mr. Wesléy :— 

““T have considered,” he says, “ what is 
urged against our Saviour, but I still firmly 
believe that Jesus is very God of very God, 
is my God as much as the Father, and I 
adore him and pray to him as such. I be- 
lieve that He, as God, in his divine nature, 
took upon him human nature, that is, the 
soul and body of man, 1 believe that the 
godhead was fully and wholly in his 
humanity ; and that the Father, whom no 
man hath seen or can see in his own per- 
son, became visible in the person of Jesus, 
And, therefore, whoever beholds Jesus as 
his Lord and his God, need (in order to 
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his peace) look no farther, nor puzzle him- 
self in the disputes of men concerning their 
Maker. I do not boast that I have escaped 
the Arian or Socinian pollutions, of myself. 
I do not pretend that I am a match for the 
subtlety of these men, unassisted. If I 
have discerned the truth from falsehood, it 
was not by my own light: I always beg 
understanding of the Spirit of the Holy 
One. I pray that he may lead me into all 
truth.” 

This was written when the controversy 
between Dr. Priestley and his antagonists 
produced a great sensation in the public 
mind, and occasioned not a little alarm 
among the members of the church of Eng- 
land. It seems, from hence, that John 
Henderson’s principles had been sus- 
pected ; but ifso, he fully cleared himself 
not only in this letter, but in some commu- 
nications to the Gentleman’s Magazine, on 
the dogmatic presumptions of Priestley and 
his Socinian colleagues. There was one 
point, indeed, on which he entertained an 
opinion varying in appearance from the esta- 
blished faith ; and this was, in the extent of 
redemption. Henderson conceived that a 


period will arrive when corruption shall be 
completely destroyed in the objects of the 
Divine justice, and that they shall then be 


rendered capable of moral improvement. 
Many eminent divines have cherished the 
same sentiment, and Dr. Adams, the vene- 
rable head of Pembroke College, once 
defended the doctrine of universal restitu- 
tion, in the presence of Henderson, and in 
opposition to Dr. Johnson. 

Among the peculiarities of the singular 
character we are describing, his study of 
the human countenance was one of the 
most remarkable. That he possessed a 
very happy talent in reading the mind by 
the index of the face, has been attested by 
many persons who were far from being 
superstitious or credulous. One of his 
Oxonian intimates, in noticing this faculty 
of John Henderson, says, “‘ Self-knowledge 
enabled him wonderfully to penetrate into 
the characters and motives of others. The 
face, the voice, and the air disclosed the 
moving principle within. And it is much 
to be questioned whether he was ever 
deceived in the judgment he formed of 
others.” But he was very much against 
reducing this kind of study to a system, or 
recommending it to practice. 

“Physiognomy,” said he to a friend, 
“ may increase a man’s knowledge, but not 
his happiness : the physiognomist first dis- 
covers the evil in another, and afterwards 
the good; but the man unskilled in the 
science first discovers the good which 
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pleases him, but afterwards the evil which 
disgusts him.” 

Astrology was not without its charms to 
allure the attention of Henderson; but 
where is the wonder, when Dryden calcu- 
lated the nativities of his children, and 
Newton and Flamstead constructed horo- 
scopes to estimate by the configurations of 
the stars the events of human life ? 

That a reciprocal intercourse may be 
kept up between bodied and disembodied 
spirits, was the fixed persuasion of John 
Henderson, who, had he lived before the 
eighteenth century, would have been 
enrolled by Naudeeus in his catalogue of 
magicians. Upon this subject the recluse 
of Pembroke College delighted to converse ; 
and in the third volume of papers pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Society at 
Manchester, some of his speculations on 
magical practices may be found. 

Such were the vagaries of a young man, 
possessed of an enlightened understanding, 
and qualified to shine among the brightest 
luminaries of the first seat of learning in 
England, or perhaps in the world. Nor 
were his habits and appearance less extra. 
vagant than his studies. Fashion he held 
in such contempt, that he seemed to make 
it an object to differ as much as possible 
from all other people. The cap and gown 
indeed he could not alter, and probably he 
esteemed them only on account of their 
being relics of the olden time. His other 
garments were preposterously large; his 
shirt-collar had only one button, and he 
never wore either stock or cravat, but 
sometimes tied round his neck a black 
riband. His shoe-buckles were as smali 
as those commonly worn at the knees. To 
hair-dressing he was a great enemy, and 
never could’ endure curling-irons or pow- 
der, which last he called white dust. 

He was fond of sitting up till the morn- 
ing was far advanced, and then he would 
lie in bed till the evening. He was as 
great a friend to the pipe as Dr. Parr, and 
it is to be lamented that this habit of smok- 
ing brought on the love of wine and 
strong liquors. Of these he could take 
considerable libations without being intoxi- 
cated; a failing which he sometimes fell 
into, but of which he at last sincerely 
repented. So little regard did he pay to 
the duty of self- preservation, that if his 
principles had not been known, ‘it might 
have been supposed he was a determined 
fatalist and predestinarian. Thus, by way 
of experiment, he would swallow violent 
drugs, particularly quicksilver and opium, 
in quantities enough to kill ordinary men. 
One of his customs was to strip himself 
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naked to the waist, undergo a thorough 
ablution at the pump, and, having rinsed 
his shirt all over, put it on, and go to bed. 
This he used to call an admirable cold 
bath, and conducive to the preservation ef 
health: but what is most extraordinary, 
though he practised it often, he never 
appeared to suffer any ill effects from it, 

here is reason to believe, however, that 
his death, at the age of thirty-one, was 
hastened by these and other excesses. He 
had a presentiment of his approaching dis- 
solution some months before it happened ; 
for when no symptoms of disease appeared 
in him, he said to a person whom he had 
relieved under a dangerous complaiut by 
his prescriptions, “‘ My young and beloved 
friend, your cure, in all human probability, 
is now certain, and you will live; but I 
shall die. Remember, to be pious is to be 
happy ; and to practise the moral virtues, is 
to become respectable.” 

Under the influence of this prospect, he 
abstracted himself more and more from the 
world, avoided’ company, and declined 
conversation. He seemed to retire within 
himself, and to be making preparation for 
that great journey which he anticipated. 

Of his conduct when entering the valley 
of the shadow of death, a friend who 
attended him in all his sickness gave this 
account : “* He was a meek sufferer through 
this world of misery ; a sincere and con- 
trite penitent for time misspent and talents 
misapplied ; a humble believer in Christ 
his Saviour. I saw him in his last suffer- 
ings; I heard his last words; he languished 
under weakness extreme; he laboured 
under most grievous pains. He was won- 
derfully patient and resigned ; for he knew 
in whom he believed, and his hope was full 
of immortality. He prayed with uncom- 
mon fervour to his ‘good God, even to 
Jesus Christ,’ in whom all his hopes were 
placed, and ‘without whom,’ says he, 
‘heaven would be no heaven to me.’ 
Death was the wished-for messenger, whom 
he earnestly expected. Three days before 
that awful event, his pulse ceased to beat, 
and the sight of his eyes went from him,— 
the last struggle is over; the bitterness of 
death is past. There was a humble dignity 
and composure in that hour of trial, wor- 
thy of the man and the Christian.” 

He left this world for a better, on the 
2nd of November, 1788, and on the 18th 
of the same month his body was interred in 
St. George’s church, Kingswuvd, where 
Mr. Agutter, of “Magdalen College, who 
had accompanied the remains of his friend 
from Oxford, preached an excellent sermon 
on the occasion. 


The shock produced by this loss had 
such an effect upon the father, that his intel- 
lects became disordered. He would not 
believe that his son was dead, and actually 
had the grave re-opened, to be assured whe- 
ther such was the case or not. From that 
hour he fell into a gloomy state of melan- 
choly, and in a short time the same tomb 
enclosed both their remains. 


———— 
ON CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Tue question of punishments, a question 
at all times important, seems at present 
more especially to call for some measure of 
public attention ; from the alterations which 
from time to time are being made or sug- 
gested ; which have been made or attempt- 
ed, and which seem yet to be required, in 
our criminal code. These alterations ap. 
pear to render necessary the recognition, 
by thinking men, of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which they should proceed, 
and the general diffusion of an acquaintance 
with such as may be satisfactorily estab- 
lished. If in concordance with such 
established principles, these alterations 
may be hailed with satisfaction as amend- 
ments, having a direct and powerful bear- 
ing on the moral character, and the highest 
and dearest interests of society: if in dis- 
cordance with them, they can only be 
viewed with distrust and regret. By some 
it may be thought that a subject associated 
with painful reflections, and in itself so dry 
and uninteresting as this, might well have 
given place to some other of a lighter and 
more agreeable character. But though dry 
and uninteresting in itself, it is the moral 
medicine with which the ills of humanity 
are in part to be remedied ; its importance 
can never admit of question, and must jus- 
tify the withdrawal of our attention for a 
while frem topics which, though more 
agreeable, are not, perhaps, more useful. 
The consideration of the appropriate 
punishments of crimes yivolves the ques- 
tions of the right of the magistrate or 
society to inflict punishments ; the desired 
end of their infliction, their measure, and 
their mode. We shall not, on the present 
occasion, formally discuss each of these 
separate topics in the order here set down, 
yet they should be borne in mind as having 
an immediate reference to our subject. 
Archdeacon Paley says, ‘The fear lest 
the escape of the criminal should encourage 
him, or others by his example, to repeat 
the same crime, or to commit different 
crimes, is the sole consideration which au- 
thorizes the infliction of punishment by 
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human laws.” But, with all deference to 
such authority, it is impossible to admit 
this imperfect view of the case. 

The right to inflict punishment may be 
clearly deduced from the duty which is 
imposed on an intelligent and responsible 
being, of fulfilling the ends for which he 
was endowed with moral, intellectual, and 
physical powers, and placed on this stage 
of action. His duty is, to use his active 
faculties to ‘sustain existence, and procure 
those comforts and enjoyments for himself, 
and for others who are dependent on him, 
which a bountiful Providence has placed 
within his reach, and wills that he should 
attain; to extend his benevolent attention, 
as far as his means permit, to others be- 
yond the circle of his own immediate con- 
nexions, and labour in the advancement of 
the interests of humanity at large. In the 
performance of these duties, labours are to 
be undertaken, obstructions and impedi- 
ments are to be removed, and difficulties 
to be overcome. Their successful perform- 
ance calls for freedom of action, the pos- 
session of property, the inviolability of 
reputation, with that order, and all those 
advantages and facilities, which the organi- 
zation of civil society confers, These labours, 
these obstructions and difficulties, are some 


of them of a physical and others of a moral 
character; they are equally to be over- 


come; of these last are—the moral ills 
which afflict society, and the remedy of 
which are to be sought for through human 
laws and punishments—the subject of our 
present discussion—and which are necessary 
to us to maintain the power to perform our 
duties, and enjoy those gifts which God has 
given for our happiness, and the fulfilment 
of his purposes. 

From the unity of that Being from whom 
our duties proceed, and to whom their per- 
formance is due, and from the oneness of 
His will, it follows, that no action can be a 
duty to be performed by one individual, 
which it is not at the same time the duty 
of every other individual, at least to abstain 
from obstructing the execution of, if not to 
aid in its accomplishment. 

An injury done to the person, property, 
or reputation of any man, or an action 
which occasions mischief to society, or 
obstructs the attainment of the objects of its 
organization ; such an action, as it detracts 
from the enjoyment which it is the will of the 
Almighty to diffuse amongst his intelligent 
creatures, it is the duty of men to remedy, 
as far as possible, the evil it occasions, and 
prevent a repetition of similarly injurious 
acts, And hence, as duty and right are 
correlative, we deduce the origin of that 
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right which one man acquires to contro] 
the actions of another man, equally free 
with himself ; by which, at times, the life, 
the freedom, and the property of others are 
placed under his jurisdiction, and subject 
to his disposal, and this without asking per- 
mission, but altogether independent of their 
consent, The right and title which a man 
holds to freedom, is to be found in the regu- 
lation of his conduct by the rules of reason. 
An incapacity for the observance of these 
rules, or the wilful violation of them, con- 
stitutes the forfeiture of freedom, the con- 
demnation to slavery, and the degradation 
of the individual to the condition of a child, 
a madman, or a brute, which it is unsafe to 
trust without control. 

But, from the infirmities of human 
nature, and the bias which interest gives to 
the mind, the exercise, by his own hands, 
of this right, which an injured man acquires 
over the offender from whom this injury 
has proceeded, would be attended with 
inconvenience. The injured man is apt to 
magnify the mischief which has been done 
him beyond its real measure, while, on the 
other hand, the offender is ready to depre- 
ciate it as much below its real value. 
Hence the danger, that in the hands of 
such interested persons the determination 
of innocence or guilt, and the amount of 
injury, would lead to disputes between the 
parties ; the punishment would sometimes 
be more severe than the occasion called for, 
and resistance be offered by the criminal ; 
when, if in other hands, the award and 
punishment would both be quietly sub- 
mitted to. On this ground, society acquires 
the right to deprive the parties to whom 
retribution is due, of the exercise with their 
own hands of the right of punishment, and 
to place it in the hands of the magistrate, or 
other disinterested parties, capable of dis- 
passionately judging of the real magnitude 
of the offence, and of overpowering all 
resistance to its enforcement. But, in this 
case, the right remains the same ; it is only 
the party who shall exercise it that is 
changed. 

We proceed to consider the end and 
object of the infliction of punishment. 

“The proper end of human punishment 
is not the satisfaction of justice; by this I 
mean, the retribution of so much pain for 
so much guilt; which is the dispensation 
we expect at the hand of God, and which 
we are accustomed to consider as the order 
of things that perfect justice dictates and 
requires.” To dispense this perfect justice, 
would be wholly beyond the power of a 
finite being ; for it would be necessary that 
the secret motives of the heart of the offender 
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be laid open to the view of the judge, with 
all the concurring circumstances present to 
his mind, which aggravate or palliate the 
guilt of actions, and all the train of events 
in the order of causation, which have pre 
ceded and brought them about, with all 
their consequent results in an endless and 
unbroken chain of sequence. Omniscience 
alone is sufficient for this. But could we 
estimate the guilt of actions, we have yet to 
learn the measure of punishment which the 
satisfaction of justice requires in any and 
every case. Even in the most simple and 
trivial offences we know not this measure, 
and how shall we form a scale! The retri- 
bution which Perfect Justice will dispense 
is an unknown measure of punishment or 
reward, and extending through an unknown 

riod of suffering or enjoyment. {Perfect 
justice, we believe, will be satisfied here- 
after; there is no delegation of authority to 
us, to dispense it amongst our fellow-crea- 
tures in this life ; and it would be as im- 
pious as it is absurd for us to attempt even 
an approach to its satisfaction, Let it 
never be forgotten, then, that the guilt of 
actions cannot be the reason of human 
punishment, or the satisfaction of justice its 
end; neither can the demerit of actions 
form a scale for a gradation of punishments. 

The ends of punishment have been 
usually stated to be,—the amendment of 
the criminal, his disablement from farther 
mischief, and the example of his suffering 
to deter others. To this, some have added 
—retribution to the injured party. 

To punish a thief with imprisonment or 
corporeal chastisement, without compelling 
the restoration of the stolen property, or its 
value, where practicable, is to do but half 
the work, and to place the injured person 
in a worse situation in this respect than if 
there were no law, and he were left to 
redress his wrongs himself. When an 
injury is sustained, or property lost, the 
first impulse of the natural feelings is, to 
obtain restoration of the lost property, or 
reparation of the injury sustained, The 
next feeling which naturally arises is—to 
avenge one’s-self on the offender, and so to 
stop farther mischief at his hands. There 
is due from every criminal to the party he 
has injured, both satisfaction for the past, 
and security for the future ; in which last 
claim society participates ; since every one 
that is exposed to injury from a man who 
shews himself inclined to mischief, has a 
right to require security at his hands. 

The natural cause and end of human 
punishment is, first and chiefly, remune- 
ration for past injuries ; and, secondly, 
security from future. The perfection of 
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human laws consists in their being founded 
in, and accordant with nature. These, there- 
fore, are the proper ends to be aimed at in 
penal enactments. 

When the restoration of stolen property 
is acquired, or the value of injuries done is 
obtained by the suffering party from the 
criminal or his friends, the measure of 
punishment which remains is that only 
which is due to prevent a repetition of the 
offence at his hands. 

In endeavouring to obtain security from 
future mischief, two objects present them- 
selves,—first, the reformation of the offender ; 
secondly, his disablement from further mis- 
chief. 

With regard to the reformation of cri- 
minals, notwithstanding the great and 
unwearied exertions which have been made 
to this end, little real good has, in fact, 
ever been effected ; and little, indeed, is to 
be expected. From every species of 
punishment that has hitherto been devised, 
—from imprisonment and exile, from pain 
and infamy—malefactors return more hard- 
ened in their courses, and more instructed. 
Every punishment is in its nature subser- 
vient to reformation, and this commonly in 
proportion to its severity; for the greater 
the punishment a man has undergone, the 
greater will be his dread of incurring it 
again ; more especially when the repetition 
of an offence is in every instance visited 
with an increase of punishment. But, in- 
dependently of the suffering with which we 
can visit the commission of crime, we can- 
not by law, that is, by force, improve the 
morals of criminals. Every facility, there- 
fore, which is acquired for the apprehension 
and conviction of offenders, and which thus 
increases the certainty of punishment, is 
again of important magnitude, as regards 
the reformation of the morals of offenders. 

It admits of question, however, whether 
society hag the right to punish a man for 
the purpose of making him moral, except 
so far as to deter him from repeating his 
offences against us. Wehave a right to 
prevent his obstructing the performance of 
our duties ; but it is no duty of ours to 
punish him till we make him moral by 
force: indeed, such punishment could 
hardly ever be experted to attain its object. 
Persuasion, argument, lessening the force 
of temptation, and allowing the means of 
improvement, are the effectual agents in the 
advancement of morality ;—agents and cir- 
cumstances over which the power of the 
magistrate, and the force of law, are nearly 
inoperative. 

Although, 
feeble influence 


however, the law has but 
on the reformation of 
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offenders, other than through the suffering 
which it imposes, yet, as this reformation is 
an important part of the object of punish- 
ment, because thereby alone security for 
the future can be obtained when the 
punishment is over, especial care ought to 
be had, in the infliction of punishment— 
that no injury be occasioned to the morals 
of the culprit ; for were this to happen, the 
very end of its infliction would be frus- 
trated. The great sources from whence 
injury to the morals of criminals is to be 
apprehended are — prison associates, and 
that loss of character which almost all pub- 
lic punishment occasions. It would be an 
invaluable object gained to criminal juris- 
prudence, could imprisonments be oftener 
dispensed with, and their duration short- 
ened, as well as a greater classification 
made of criminals. Something would be 
gained, too, by avoiding a public exhibi- 
tion of punishment in minor offences ; 
which always hardens the offender, by 
weakening, or destroying altogether, his 
sense of shame. Disgrace is a gratuitous 
mischief of punishment, which, while it 
injures the criminal, fails to benefit the 
state. It falls with unequal severity on 
offenders, according to their sensibility to 
shame; it cannot, therefore, be regulated 
by general rules, so as to fall with a certain 
measure of severity, nor can it form a gra- 
dation of punishment; and ought only to 
be used in those cases in which the pecu- 
liar nature of the offence calls for disgrace 
as its appropriate mode of punishment. 
Independently of degree, there are, in 
certain offences, modes of punishment which 
have a preventive or reforming tendency 
from their nature, through weakening the 
force of the motive which induces the 
offence. Thus, in offences originating in 
malice or ill-will, when the loss to the 
injured party is made good to an equal or 
greater amount than the mischief, this 
mode of punishment must, more than any 
other, deter from such offences, by coun- 
teracting the very object which formed the 
motive to commit the offence. The same 
may be said of those modes of punishment 
which oppose the force of the irascible 
passions, as solitary confinement with spare 
diet, accompanied with labour for the 
benefit of the party injured; where the 
offence consists in a refusal by the offender 
to do something which is lawfully required 
of him, and in which the refusal is in a 
great measure kept up by resentments 
against those who have an interest in for- 
cing him to compliance. Again, in offences 
which originate in the joint influence of 
indolence and cupidity, such as theft, em- 
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bezzlement, and fraud, the mode of punish- 
ment which seems most to have a reform- 
ing tendency—is penal labour. In these 
offences, however, the reformation of cri- 
minals can be but little expected from the 
influence of punishment. For the most part, 
they are committed by persons, who either 
never had, or, having had, have lost the 
means of procuring a comfortable subsist- 
ence by honest and reputable industry. 
Give them these means, and there is a 
chance of reformation ; but without them, 
the offender is driven by want to a conti- 
nued course of delinquency. With a lost 
character, and shunned by the world, 
they are to be pitied as well as condemned. 
The means of reformation, then, for offend- 
ers of this class, are to be sought for in 
teaching them some art or trade, by which 
they may support themselves without 
extraordinarily laborious or painful exer- 
tions, and in which a lost character may 
not be a bar to employment. 

In those desperate cases in which the 
reformation of the offender is not to be 
hoped for, or cannot safely be trusted, his 
disablement;from further mischief is called 
for as the only remaining means by which 
security }for the future is to be attained. 
Unhappily, there is in general no effectual 
method of disabling a man from doing fur- 
ther mischief, without at the same time dis- 
abling him in a great measure from doing 
good. The death of the criminal is” the 
only completely efficacious [punishment for 
obtaining future security. But it is only a 
few crimes of extraordinary malignity, and 
a few offenders of unusual desperation, that 
can warrant a resort to this last and most 
dreadful extremity, in which all room for 
reformation is excluded, and in which the 
magistrate is placed in the responsible and 
painful alternative of failing on the one 
hand to protect the innocent, and being 
wanting in regard to the welfare of the cri- 
minal. In ordinary offences, future secu- 
rity is attainable by confinement or banish- 
ment. When an offence is of such a nature 
that it can only be committed in a certain 
place, as is the case for the most part with 
smuggling, and with offences prompted by 
enmity to a particular person, the offender 
is disabled from repeating his offence by 
preventing his being in that place. In 
breaches or abuses of trust, the purpose is 
accomplished by forfeiture of the trust; and 
in general, in those offences which can only 
be committed under favour of some right 
or relation in which the offender stands 
with some other person or persons, by for- 
feiture of the right to reap the advantages 
belonging to that relation; as, for example, 
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an abuse of the marital or parental rights, 
or misconduct in following any occupation. 

We proceed to speak on the proportion 
which should subsist between punishments 
and offences. ‘ 

“Tt is an essential point,” says Montes- 
quieu, “that there should be a certain pro- 
portion in punishments, because it is essen- 
tial that a great crime should be avoided 
rather than a smaller, and that which is 
most pernicious to society, rather than that 
which is less. Since the life, the liberty, 
and property of the offender are his own, 
and not the property of society, to be dis- 
posed of at its will and pleasure, more ought 
not to be imposed upon him than the ends 
of punishment require; and to this, we must 
conclude, the right to inflict punishment is 
limited. Paley says, “‘ That, whatever it 
be, which is the cause and end of punish- 
ment, ought undoubtedly to regulate the 
measure of its severity.” As then the ends 
of punishment are reparation for past inju- 
ries, and security from future, a gradation 
of punishments necessarily follows, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the injuries, and 
the difficulty of their prevention. 

Excessive severity of punishment has 
ever been the resort of cruel and arbitrary 
men; it prevails universally in those des- 
potic states, whose governing principle is to 
uphold their sway by striking terror into the 
minds of their subjects. Yet all experience 

roves that the greatest severity is ineffectual. 
Tn those countries remarkable for the lenity 
of their laws, the inhabitants are as much 
affected by slight penalties as those in other 
countries are by severer punishments. 
Montesquieu remarks, “ Robberies on the 
highways were grown common in some 
countries; in order to remedy this evil, 
they invented the punishment of breaking 
on the wheel, the terror of which put a stop 
for a while to this mischievous practice. 
But, soon after, robberies on the highways 
became as common as ever.” If, however, 
we would but reflect on the circumstances 
in which the unfortunate criminal has in 
general been placed,—that it is to the want 
of that instruction, and that care and atten. 
tion to discipline the passions, and from 
those virtuous and industrious habits in 
which we have been brought up, and over 
which he had no control, that his present 
condition is owing—and which, had it fallen 
to our lot to be similarly circumstanced, we 
should probably have been led into the 
commission of similar crimes—we should 
then be but little disposed to visit him with 
an uncalled-for degree of severity. 

In a just gradation of punishments, we 
must begin low, and the steps by which 


they increase must be slow and regular; for 
by a precipitate application of severity to 
minor offences, it will be impossible in the 
higher and more desperate ones to find a 
proportionate measure of severity whereby 
to affix on them peculiar marks of reproa 
bation. But while lenity is essential in the 
smaller and first offences, and a regularity 
in their advance, it is not meant that the 
greatest severity may not be exercised in 
the most dangerous and heinous offences. 

A less degree of severity than will secure 
the innocent from irreparable mischief, 
would be to shew mercy to the guilty at 
the expense of cruelty to the innocent: 
a greater measure of severity than this, would 
be to trample on the rights of the cri- 
minal: it is as dangerous to err on one 
extreme as on the other; in a just medium 
between the two, wherein the rights of both 
parties are equally respected, the excel- 
lence of criminal law must consist. 

But though in desperate cases the ut- 
most severity seems to be justified and 
required, yet, in less heinous cases, it is 
possible that the mischief of the punish- 
ment may outweigh the value of the end it 
is intended to obtain; and in such cases, 
a well-regulated feeling would prefer to 
forego the end, rather than attain it at such 
cost to the criminal. It is a principle in 
jurisprudence, that an object in itself lawful 
must not be obtained at all costs and 
hazards. It cannot be consistent with the 
pleasure of that Being who wills the happi- 
ness of all his creatures, that the sum of 
general happiness should be diminished by 
such means, and therefore, that which, if 
attainable at less cost, would be a right in 
an individual as being consistent with the 
will of God, ceases to be right when its 
attainment is only practicable by measures 
inconsistent with that will. 1.8. E. 

(To be continued.) 
—»—_— 
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Every attentive observer of human nature 
must have been struck with the wide discre- 
pancy, perceptible throughout the history of 
the world, between the vast apparatus of 
means put into operation for the moral 
improvement of men, and the slender 
results which those means have effected. 
It might have been hoped, for example, 
that the invention of the art of printing, 
which was calculated to place within the 
reach of almost all, the treasures of litera- 
ture and science, would have left compa~ 
ratively few destitute of the blessings of 
education. Yet, what was the condition of 
the large majority of the population both of 
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our own and of continental countries, so 
lately as thirty years ago? nay, what is it 
at this hour? It, perhaps, would not have 
argued an irrational enthusiasm to have 
hoped that the energy, the simplicity, and 
the zeal which accomplished the Reforma- 
tion, would have rendered the survival of 
priestcraft, bigotry, and superstition impos- 
sible; that the violent effort with which 
this nation sprung from the paralyzing em- 
brace of popery, would have carried them 
far from the reach of its tyranny and the 
infection of its example ; and that, if the 
vicious principle which secularizes religion 
were not once for all disavowed, that, at 
all events, whatever savoured of the popish 
polity, all approach to dictation in matters 
of conscience, and prescription or formality 
in worship, would have been indignantly 
trampled on as the memorials of our bond- 
age. The contrast offered to this supposi- 
tion by the actual state of things, is too ob- 
vious to be pointed out. 

But to take a still more striking example: 
what effects might not have been expected 
to result from the incarnation, the instruc- 
tions, and the death of Christ; from the 
development of the system of Christianity, 
from a set of means organized by him who 
organized the minds on which they were to 


operate ; tending to fix the attention of the 
world upon this vast and vital subject? 
Is it possible to imagine a degree of moral 
renovation which this apparatus was not 


fully adapted to effect? Yet all our his- 
torical research can only detect, throughout 
the middie ages, some faint and few scin- 
tillations of that fire from heaven which 
promised at first to melt the moral elements 
with ‘ fervent heat,’ that the nature of man 
might be recast, and stamped afresh with 
the image of his God. 

From the ill success of these various 
expedients devised for the benefit of man- 
kind, various important inferences might 
be deduced. These, however, it is beside 
our present purpose to point out. It is 
our design to confine ourselves to one 
branch of that system originated by the 
Founder of the christian faith for its pro- 
mulgation, to comment upon the manner 
in which the desigzs of its Author have 
been fulfilled, and to inquire into the causes 
of its comparative inefficiency; we refer to 
the preaching of the gospel. 

“Go ye into all the world,” says our 
Lord, in instituting this means of extending 
his religion, “‘ and preach the gospel to all 
nations, baptizing them,” &c.; in which in- 
junction he clearly implies, that there is in 
the Gospel, thus ordered to be preached, an 
independent and necessary efficiency, which 
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will at once secure those effects on the 
minds of men, which will issue in their 
profession of faith. But it is impossible 
even to glance at ecclesiastical history, or 
to examine attentively the present condition 
ef the christian world, without a conviction 
that this engine has but rarely produced 
effects in any degree proportioned to its 
intrinsic vitality and power, or to its adap. 
tation to its great purpose. The cause of 
this, or at least one of its causes, must be 
sought in the manner-in which it is pro- 
fessed to be administered ; and to this im- 
portant subject of inquiry we now propose 
to direct our attention. 

The first and cardinal defect to which 
the small success of preaching is attribut- 
able, is the substitution of another subject 
in place of that which Christ intended as 
the theme of the christian ministry. There 
is a large school of preachers, from whose 
addresses a hearer might well conclude 
that the Bible was merely intended to 
unfold a system of ethics. Their congre- 
gations starve on morality; are fatigued 
with tame common-places on the cardinal 
virtues ; and while they ask for the bread of 
life, receive nothing but cold, hard, and 
worthless stones, the loose fragments of 
a crude, unfinished system of moral philo- 
sophy. When we mention Barrow as 
at the head of this school, it is scarcely 
necessary to explain, that we are far from 
applying to him those expressions which 
are perfectly due to the large majority of 
those who only resemble him, in devoting 
an undue proportion of their sermons to 
morals, On the contrary, it is scarcely 
possible to mention his name, without 
stopping to pay a tribute of respect to those 
vast powers of understanding and of rea- 
soning, which his works every where dis- 
cover. Still, however, we are persuaded 
that we cannot better indicate the class we 
refer to, than by mentioning the name of 
Barrow. How large a proportion of his 
works may be perused, ont many of his 
sermons may probably have been heard, 
without the mind receiving any adequate 
impression of the peculiar character of the 
evangelical system! The mind of the 
hearer might indeed rest in the conviction, 
that whatever that system precisely was, it 
rested on impregnable grounds of evidence, 
that it was a truly sublime system, and 
gave scope to the noblest faculties of the 
human mind ; but this would be nearly the 
amount of benefit which could be expected 
from the larger proportion of his sermons. 
To attribute even this to the majority of 
this school of preachers, would be to do 
them the greatest injustice: nothing can be 
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conceived more meagre and vapid, than 
the essay which ‘they read through for a 
uarter of an hour every seventh day. 

t it is not the want of talent,” originality, 
or taste, of which we complain, as account 
ing for the inefficiency of these productions, 
It is of no less than this—that they are not 
on that subject, the elucidation and enforce- 
ment of which alone is designed by God 
as the specific and only remedy for the 
spiritual maladies of the world. Even 
where they establish some truths of morals, 
where they confer intellectual benefit, they 
do so only by accident, while they neces- 
sarily fail of that end for which alone they 
were appointed. To expect the conver- 
sion of souls from any such means, is as 
nugatory as to expect it from lectures on 
mathematics or political economy. 

The same remarks apply to another class 
of preachers, less numerous indeed, and far 
more respectable in talents and learning ; 
but yet, whose ministerial efforts are la- 
mentably misdirected. These individuals 
choose, as the frequent and almost the only 
topics of discourse, subjects connected 
with biblical literature, criticism, and anti- 
quities, the historical evidences of Christia- 
nity, ecclesiastical history and polity, and 
the like. It would be invidious here to 
mention names ; but the reader will readily 
find among the great scholars of the present, 
and the immediately past day, indivi- 
duals who may be regarded as the chief 
representatives of this class. To the vast 
erudition of some of these, we cheerfully 
do homage; but they should recollect, that 
the test which their Master offered to his 
forerunner, of the divinity of his mission, 
“To the poor the gospel is preached,” 
may be safely taken as the criterion of their 
right to the sacred functions; and that, 
however valuable such researches may be 
in other respects, they are but remotely 
subsidiary to the great purposes of the 
christian ministry. But the inefficiency of 
preaching is not only to be charged upon 
those who illustrate a different subject in 
place of that which alone can effect the 
object at which the preacher should aim. 
There is a large school, of whom it would 
be uncharitable to say that they do not 
preach the gospel; but who, either from 
ignorance of the principles on which the 
human heart is affected, or from another 
cause less creditable than ignorance, repel 
men of sobriety of feeling, disgust men of 
cultivated taste, and entirely fail or minis- 
terial success, though they may obtain a 
cheap and temporary popularity. Of this 
general class, it may be well to indicate a 
few of the principal varieties ; and the first 
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we shall mention, we may designate the 
French school. Massillon may be men- 
tioned as a fair specimen of the class we 
refer to. We have no hesitation in styling 
him, in the strictest and best sense of the 
word, evangelical; and there is certainly 
no lack in his preaching, of that animation 
which denotes a deep interest in his sub- 
ject, yet we doubt exceedingly if the effect 
of one of Massillon’s sermons was by any 
means analogous in kind to that of the 
apostolic addresses, or of the sermons of 
Howe and Baxter, or, in later times, of 
Whitefield and Wesley. In inquiring into 
the causes of this inefficiency, we wiil avail 
ourselves of the remarks of the greatest 
preacher and the most accomplished critic 
of the past day. ‘“ Those exquisite paint- 
ings and rich touches of art,” says Robert 
Hall, “ in which the sermons of the French 
preachers excel so much, excite a kind of 
attention and produce a species of pleasure 
not in perfect accordance with devotional 
feeling. The imagination is too much 
excited and employed, not to interfere with 
the more awful functions of conscience ; 
the hearer is absorbed in admiration; and 
the exercise which ought to be an instru- 
ment of conviction becomes a feast of taste. 
In the hand of Massillon, the subject of 
death itself is blended with so many asso- 
ciations of the most delicate kind, and calls 
up so many sentiments of natural tender- 
ness, as to become a source of theatrical 
amusement rather than of religious sensi- 
bility.” Moreover, the very animation of 
the French preachers is not the result of 
that genuine feeling which from the nature 
of the human heart communicates itself in 
sympathy to others. They perpetually 
annoy you with the impression that they are 
endeavouring by solemn ejaculations and 
invocations, and an unsparing use of the 
most painful provocatives to sensibility, to 
excite in your mind a feeling of which they 
are not at the time conscious themselves ; 
and all our natural love of simplicity, and 
dislike of what is artificial and 2isingenuous, 
rises, to fortify us against emotion. 

Of that miserable class which represents 
the French school in England, the failure 
is still more conspicuous and disgraceful. 
So far from affording *‘a feast of taste,” 
nothing can be conceived more nauseous 
to an intelligent English audience, than 
the bungling imitation of a French preacher. 
Non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius ; and, 
apart from the feebleness of the preacher, 
there is something radical in the English 
character, which renders us insensible to 
such attacks. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Tuere is nothing which may not be made 
the subject of satire, and a very few things 
of human origin, which, if the worst side is 
only viewed, may not be censured with 
some appearance of reason. Several writers 
have lately attacked, with considerable seve- 
rity, those marts of charity called “ Fancy 
Fairs.” The principal objections which 
they urge are, the injury supposed to be 
done to the manufacturers of fancy articles, 
who earn their livelihood by the sale of 
them; and the imputed violation of that 
delicacy and modesty, so peculiarly the 
charm of female virtue and beauty, by the 
public appearance of ladies as attendants at 
the stalls on these occasions. 

The object of these sales is, the support 
of some charity which will relieve the 
bodily and intellectual wants of our poorer 
brethren, It is admitted, therefore, even 
by these objectors, that this objeet is good ; 
because, if they approved not of the canse 
which the sales are intended to benefit, they 
would at once apply their arguments to 
objections on that ground. The object, 
then, is one of pure benevolence. 

Although it is argued, that the mode of 
effecting it is ingenious, it is stated that the 
sale of works of taste and fancy, at these 
bazaars, is detrimental to the interests of 
those who earn their livelihood by the 
manufacture of similar articles. Now, we 
contend that the generality of the goods 
offered for sale are not such as are usually 
to be met with in shops; and that, in these 
cases, the gain to trade is undeniable, 
because the materials must be purchased. 
Even in those instances where the lady- 
manufacturer is actually the rival of her 
poorer sister, the materials must also be 
bought; and it is very doubtful, whether 
the purchaser at the bazaar would lay out 
one shilling less at the shop. For it must 
be admitted, that the frequenter of these 
fairs expend their money to support the 
charity, and not because they really want 
the trifles they have in exchange. 

We must not forget, too, that the sum 
raised at these bazaars sometimes very con- 
siderable, is again circulated by the purchase 
of clothing, tuition, or medical aid for the 
objects of the charity, and is thus doubly 
beneficial. It may be argued, that those 
who are disposed to contribute to charities 
—and this observation principally applies 
to the buyers at the sales—ought to do it 
in a more direct manner. We reply, that 
we believe that generally those who are able, 
do so; and that those who are not, are glad 
of the opportunity of giving their half-crown 


or crown in this way—a sum which they 
would consider too small to be contributed 
in any other manner. 

As to the second objection, which applies 
to the ladies who undergo the unusual fa- 
tigue of attending the stalls, it appears 
equally unfounded. Surely, no philan- 
thropist will seruple to use means for the 
accomplishment of his benevolent design, 
in which some degree of human weakness 
may be blended ; and because there may, 
by possibility, be, in some cases, a slight 
degree of desire of self-exhibition, are we 
at once to say that this is the predominant 
motive, even when it does occur, and to 
forego all the benefits to be derived from 
such sales? Only let the conduct and mo- 
tives of our female nobility and ladies be 
fairly criticized, and we do not hesitate to 
say, that they will be found worthy of 
Christianity, and of their sex, to whom its 
more gentle and endearing duties more 
peculiarly belong. She who might have 
won admiration by the grace and elegance 
of her unaffected manner, at the boutique 
of ihe bazaar, will probably, the next day, 
be moving in that less congenial atmo- 
sphere, where the motives must be high to 
induce the mind and feelings tu overcome 
the pain which the undisguised misery of 
the hovel and the cottage too often presents. 
On the whole, we sincerely believe, that if, 
unhappily, the sources of benevolence, of 
which we are speaking, should be stopped, 
female usefulness and industry, and the 
means of doing extensive good, will be 
materially checked and impeded. 


—--@-— 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue present Solstitial season commenced 
on the 3rd of June ; the difference of wea- 
ther from that of the late Vernal being most 
distinctly marked. The late Vernal, both 
of 1833 and the present year, have been 
distinguished by fine day weather, while 
that of the Solstitial has been showery. 
These alternations the writer has noticed to 
follow with a considerable degree of regu- 
larity; and he has also found the com- 
mencements, assigned by Dr. Forster to 
the various seasons, to be generally correct: 
the commencement of each season is mostly 
attended with a change ; and if the character 
of the preceding period is ascertained, a 
pretty correct judgment may be formed of 
the succeeding. The most interesting phe- 
nomenon yet observed during the present 
Solstitial season, was the thunder shower 
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that occurred on the evening of the 14th: 
the afternoon had been very fine, the wind 
south-west,and the motion of the clouds indi- 
cating an upper current also south-west, the 
arrangement and general appearance of the 
clouds indicated a considerable action from 
that quarter; the prevailing clouds were 
the small roundish masses known as the 
sunder clouds, or ¢irro cumulus of How- 
ard, and the light fibrous clouds termed 
cirrus by the same meteorologist ; the 
arrangement of the latter was highly inte- 
resting, it consisted of that peculiar variety 
termed crinis febratus by Mr. Birt, and 
was stretched across the heavens from the 
south-west to the north-east points, having 
acentrai portion, which appeared denser 
than the rest, and which suggested the idea 
of an axis from which the cloud originated. 
The masses of sunder-cloud partook of the 
same arrangement, being drawn out to- 
wards the same points of the compass. 
About 7 in the evening, a large cloud of a 
fibrous character presented itself over some 
large masses of the cumulus of Howard; 
this cloud soon occupied the whole of the 
atmosphere; it has been termed fibrus 
fasciformis by Mr. Birt, and is not found 
in Howard’s nomenclature. Shortly after 
its first appearance, distant thunder was 
heard; and as the cumulus came up from 
the south-west, it increased, accompanied 
with vivid flashes of lightning ; the colour 
of the lightning was mostly of an intense 
violet : towards the close of the storm, some 
highly heaped clouds (the cumulo-stratus 
of evel, and crinis-serratus of Birt,) 
passed under the large fibrus.fasciformis, 
which still overhung the heavens as with a 
curtain, and precipitated a shower of im- 
mense hailstones, some of which were the 
size of a large nutmeg; they appeared to 
consist partly of a tiucleus of ice, surround- 
ed by a semi-transparent envelope; in some 
cases the centre was semi-transparent, with 
an envelope of ice, which was again co- 
vered with a semi-transparent coating. 
The fibrus - fasciformis, after the lower 
clouds had passed away, appeared to 
have a southerly motion, and also to 
diverge: as from a centre; it was seen 
for a considerable time after the storm 
had ceased: a very clear evening followed. 
It would be highly interesting to trace the 
progress of this phenomenon, together with 
its breadth, or the space of ground it 
covered ; and the writer would fee! greatly 
obliged by seeing any accounts of this 
shower in the columns of this Magazine, or 
addressed to W. B. at the publishers. 


POETRY. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 
WuituHer midst fading lights, 
Whilst glow the heavens with sunset’s golden ray, 


Dost thou pursue thy ever-glorious flight 
Along the shining way? 


My soul would humbly bow, 
And ask in thought—in fearful thought of thee, 
Why shines thy light when heaven is burning low, 
And day sinks ‘neath the sea? 


Is it that thou art sent 
By the night angels unto this low earth, 
To tell unto the listening firmament 
When night shall have its birth. 


Or dost thou point the way heaven, 
Through which the moon may keep her path in 
Guiding her footsteps by thy pale lamp’s ray, 

Oh! holy star of even. 


I ask—but all is still, 
Man may not know of other worlds than this, 
He may not tell of his eternal will, 

Who made thy sphere of bliss. 


Yet ere the thought may die, 
Or the soft-breeze-wind leave the evening string, 
And silence sits with midnight in the sky, 

Oh, ever let me sing. 


The day-light hath not set, 
The balm-wind’s breath is floating on the sea ; 
And whilst there’s beauty in the dim world yet, 
Oh, let me sing to thee. 


Thou ever holy star, 
I love to watch thee at the fading even, 
When thou dost shine so beautiful afar 
Amid the clouds of heaven. 


The earth doth worship thee, 
The hills put on the purple robe and crown, 
They stand arrayed in twilight majesty, 
When thou look’st brightly down. 


The woods—the solemn woods, 
Bow their rich verdure to thy glorious light, 
The west-wind sitteth ‘midst the solitudes, 
And stirs net through the night. 


The everlasting streams, 
That pour their floods along the mighty hills, 
Stay their wild fury as thy shining beams 
Look on them calmly still. 


The sea—the mighty sea, 
The everlasting—with her myriad waves, 
She stills their voicings when beholding thee 
Look down into her caves. 


The heavens—the heavens are thine, 
Thou know’st them all—their worlds—their stars— 
their light, 
The immortal and the infinite—they shine 
Around thy world of light. 


The peasant-girl at prayer, 
When evening husheth round the cottage-flowers, 
Lifteth her dove-like eyes so meekly fair 

To thee at twilight hour. 
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The dreamer in the woods 
Thinketh he hears a melody of thee, 
As the cool wind’s breath in the solitudes 
Soundeth mysteriously. 
The flower-girl in the vale, 
When the wind stirs the moon-like lily’s bell, 
Deemeth she hears thy whisper on the gale, 
Bidding the day farewell. 
The mourner by the tomb 
Waiteth for the coming of thy light, 
To guide his spirit through the darkening gloom 
Of desolation’s night. 
But, lo! the lights are set : 
Darkness is walking o’er the western skies, 
And o’er the eastern hills’ pale minaret 
The moon’s white shadow lies. 
The ‘shining ones’ are seen, 
Thronging in glory round a thousand hills, 
Waving their wings of bright aerial sheen 
Through the deep night so still. 
They are passing through the skies 
With midnight music on the wandering air, 
Low breeze-like hymns and solemn melodies 
Filling the silence there. 


But where, oh, where art thou, 
O, beautiful and ever-lovely star? 
Thine evening light is lost amid the glow 
Of glories from afar. 
Yet may the spirit deem 
That thou art still immortal in the heaven, 
That thou wilt come with pale and lovely beam 
Again at morrow-even. 


Therefore the song must die, 
As dies the wind upon a ‘ dimpling well,’ 
Therefore to thee, sweet spirit of the sky, 
Sweet star of eve, farewell ! 
—_—_>_—_ 
IMITATION FROM PHE PERSIAN. 
BY DR. SOUTHEY. 


Lorp! who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord, I offer thee, 
Alas, but what I can! 
Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me leok to Heaven, for thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in thy treasury 
I lay before thee, Lord, with this petition :— 
My nothingness, my wants, 
My sins, and my contrition! 
—~_—_ 


ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 
(BY CAROLINE SYMMONS.) 
ScaRceE had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
And Nature hailed thee, infant queen of May, 
Scarce saw thine opening bloom the sun's broad ray, 
And to the air its tender fragrance threw, 
When the north wind enamoured of thee grew; 
And by its cold, rude kiss, thy charms decay : 
Now drops thy head, now fades thy blushing hue— 
No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 
So blooms a maid: her guardians—health and joy— 
Her mind arrayed in innocency’s vest; 
When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 
Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast : 
She fades—the parent, sister, friend, deplore 
The charms and budding virtues now no more! 


REVIEW.—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PRUSSIA. 


Review.—Report on the State of Public 
Instruction in Prussia ; addressed to 
the Count de Montalivet, Peer of 
France, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs. By M., 
Victor Cousin, Peer of France, Coun- 
cillor of State, Professor of Philosophy, 
Member of the Institute, and of the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. 
With Plans of School-houses. ‘I'rans- 
lated by Sarah Austin. 
Wilson. London. 1834. 


Tuar the education of its youth ought to 
be one of the first and most serious cares of 
society, is a proposition which no rational 
being will deny; but the wisest and best 
men are not agreed as to the nature of the 
education to be imparted; and there exists 
a still greater diversity of opinion as to the 
propriety of entrusting such a power over 
the minds of the rising generation, to the 
government. The mechanical improve- 
ments of our means of mutual communi- 
cation consist in the arts of reading and 
writing; and these are regulated by the 
science of grammar. No person will say 
that these ought not to be taught to every 
individual, however humble his condition 
in the state. Again, arithmetic, geometry, 
the pure and mixed mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and the physical sciences, geogra- 
phy, and the languages,—constitute a field 
of unlimited extent, in which education 
might be permitted an unrestricted range 
under any persons competent to the task. 
But there is another species of knowledge, 
of far superior influence on the character of 
the individual, and on his intercourse with 
society, which cannot be confided without 
great caution to the members of any 
government, for every government neces- 
sarily has a strong interest in the opinions 
imbibed by its subjects. This knowledge 
consists in the moral, religious, and poli- 
tical truths, as they are somewhat too 
boldly called by those who teach them, on 
which the diversity of customs and laws in 
different nations, the diversity of religious 
sects, either openly or secretly prevalent in 
the same nation, and the various forms of 
government to which mankind may be said 
rather to be subjected than to be willingly 
obedient, are supposed to be founded. It 
is not for any human being to say that 
mankind, in the present high state of civili- 
zation, is not in possession of real and per- 
fect truths, in the three great branches of 
public opinion ; but it is certain that man- 
kind is not uniformly agreed respecting 
them, and that the/interests of wealth, of 
power, and of pride, continue in so great a 
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degree to confuse the discussion, that what 
is advocated as a truth by an individual 
one day, may, by an alteration in his cir- 
cumstances and his prospects, sink into a 
doubt on the morrow.  Selfishness—the 
anxiety to retain or to acquire personal 
aggrandizement, distinction, or power, 
throws a mist around us when we contem- 
plate the truths of these three classes, and 
we attach ourselves and make proselytes to 
that which is most congenial to our tem- 

views. Hence arises the danger of 
committing to any government the power 
of forming, by education, the social, poli- 
tical, or religious opinions of the rising ge- 
neration ; and, as the danger is increased 
or diminished according to the nature of 
the government itself, we should rather 
look for the growth and display of such 
truths, from public education in a free state 
of Switzerland, than from that which is 
established and superintended by the mili- 
tary despotism of Prussia. 

The education of youth throughout Eng- 
land is charged, by many of our own 
writers, and by intelligent foreigners whu 
have visited us, with being very defective ; 
it is certain, however, that between twelve 
and twenty years of age, boys in England, 
for the greater part, read more instructive 
books for mere amusement, than others of the 
same age read in any other European nation. 
Within the last half dozen years, the diffu- 
sion of desultory knowledge by means of 
the cheap press, has given a very perceptible 
degree of excitation to the intellect of those 
who are now upon the threshhold of man- 
hood ; and our mechanics’ institutions are 
daily giving proofs, that the power of sys- 
tematizing what is acquired by desultory 
reading, if it be not yet so general as might 
be desired, is by hundreds who 
never had the slightest aid from that mental 
discipline which is the chief advantage of 
scholastic arrangement. Our boys peruse 
penny-magazines at the intervals of their 
sports, and talk about the subjects con- 
tained in them to one another, and to their 
parents; and, in the higher ranks of life, 
books abounding in the facts of science 
and history, both natural and political, are 
numerous, and richly supply the vast and 
acknowledged deficiencies of a mere clas- 
sical education. Admitting, then, that 
education in England is ill-regulated and 
defective, it may still become a question 
whether, in comparison with other nations, 
there is with us an actual deficiency of 
information, The day-schools and board- 
ing schools of London and its vicinity, and 
of the principal provincial towns, have 
been the objects of sarcastic remark both at 
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home and abroad ; but the great bulk of the 
mercantile portion of the community, from 
the banker to the shopkeeper, received in 
them the rudiments of that knowledge that 
has not only secured to them success in 
their commercial enterprises and varied 
dealings, but enabled them to enjoy, with 
considerable taste, the proceeds resulting 
from their well-informed, industry, From 
the same seminaries of instruction have 
arisen men who have distinguished them. 
selves in various departments; while the 
periodical press, which can scarcely be 
deemed second to any in Europe, has been 
supported, and of late years considerably 
improved, by writers who have enjoyed no 
other source of knowledge. That so many of 
these schools and academies were formerly 
very ill-conducted, there is no necessity of 
denying; but it cannot, at the same time, 
be asserted, that they have not generally 
promoted the cause they had in hand, or 
that the tutors themselves have not gradually 
and extensively improved, as knowledge, 
the necessary consequence of education, 
has itself been improved and enlarged. 
Education, however, in this country, 
although it has, of late years, made great 
progress in imparting to the lowest class of 
society the arts of reading and writing, is 
still far from being universal among us, 
The report read at the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, on the 
12th of May, described the largest and 
most important of our manufacturing 
towns, as being in a state of deplorable 
ignorance; and from facts mentioned in 
the same Report, the extensive coal-fields 
and mineral districts seem to be most 
shamefully deficient in the means of 
instruction. The causes of these two 
defects in our national education are dis- 
tinct from each other. In the large manu- 
facturing towns, the masses of vice and 
wretchedness will not easily yield to the 
exertions made by private and voluntary 
charities ; and the mining districts, are for 
the most part, beyond the limits of that 
general sympathy by which the impulse of 
voluntary contribution is excited. In one 
case, the misery is too close, too intense, 
and too numerically appalling, to be dealt 
with by individual feelings. We are 
shocked at the magnitude of the evil, and 
we suffer it to walk abroad day after day, 
challenging our puny efforts to reply to its 
gigantic defiance, On the other hand, the 
colliers and miners are remote and scat- 
tered : we hear of their wretchedness with 
the sigh of commiseration, but the hand of 
voluntary contribution can scarcely reach 
them, and the superintendence of education 
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among them seems beyond the limits of 
private exertion. Here then there appears 
to be a want of the aid of government; 
and it was these particular cases that urged 
Mr. Buckingham, at the above-mentioned 
meeting, to add to the vote of thanks for 
the grant of £20,000 by parliament, “ an 
earnest hope that this aid will be still fur- 
ther extended, to meet the increasing 
amount of public support.” But then the 
aid of government or parliament, with 
respect to education, must be purely pecu- 
niary: we cannot, in England, brook any 
thing like the public instruction established 
and conducted under royal authority in 
Prussia, excellent as that public instruction, 
according to the report before us, appears 
to be. We are, as Englishmen, so devoted 
to the freedom of opinion—to the liberty 
of thought—that we tremble with appre- 
hension at the idea of committing the rising 
generation to any thing like mental dog- 
matism. ‘You would teach me to think?” 
said the young German,* “I am obliged 
to you, but I must beware lest you com- 
pel me to father your thoughts while you 
strangle mine.” And this salutary fear of 
intellectual tyranny has been a great pre- 
servative of our public spirit, and of our 
religious freedom. At the meeting of the 
British and Foreign School Society, to 
which we have already alluded, Mr. Henry 
Meyer observed, in reply to some state- 
ments respecting the progress of education 
in Italy under German authority, “He was 
himself a native of Italy, and, if the popu- 
lation there were taught at all, it was by 
God himself, and not by Austrian sway, 
All the good that was being effected, was 
by individual exertions. Government edu- 
cation and national education were two 
very different things, and the people of 
England were very apt to confound the 
one with the other. Government education 
in Austria was itself made the means of 
tyranny.” The sentiments of the chairman, 

rd John Russell, were also of a similar 
complexion, as will be seen by reference to 
our abridged report in the present number. 

But while we trust the extension of edu- 
cation in this country to the increasing 
energy of voluntary efforts, we cannot but 
feel a deep interest in the course which 
foreign governments have found it neces- 
sary to pursue with respect to the progress 
of knowledge. Knowledge, at the present 
period, cannot be restrained in any of the 
civilized nations on the face of the earth; 
nor is there a government, however despo- 
tic, desirous of repressing it altogether, for 





* Goethe's Wilhelm. 
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knowledge, while it can be kept in subser- 
viency to the patronage of power, is capa- 
ble of organizing and enforcing its influ- 
ence, of regulating its finances, of organiz- 
ing its armies, and of concealing its more 
disgusting features with the splendours of 
the fine arts. It is at obtaining the guid- 
ance and direction of knowledye, that these 
governments are aiming; but knowledge 
will only submit to direction in the early 
stages of its progress. It will not be con. 
fined to leading-strings and the go-cart, 
when it has acquired sufficient strength 
to walk alone. As each generation excels 
that which preceded it, in the possession of 
physical, historical, and moral facts, so it 
excels it in approximating to those truths 
which influence the opinions of society, 
and gradually determine the conduct of the 
majority. All establishments, civil and 
religious, regard the stability of social opi- 
nion as their sheet anchor, which will 
retain them in the same safe moorings 
amidst the tides of centuries; but the 
events of the last fifty years have shewn 
them the futility of such an expectation ; 
and the remaining hope of many of them 
can, at the best, only be, that they may be 
able to keep the head of the flood, and to 
drift along upon it, until they go to pieces 
by the natural progress of decay. 

Under a consciousness of their danger 
from the expanding elevation of public 
opinion, the continental governments have 
avowed themselves the patrons of public 
instruction. Austria, in a desultory and 
irregular manner, has organized schools in 
her German and Italian dominions, but in 
Saxony and Bavaria excellent measures 
have been taken to promote the education 
of youth. In Prussia, the seat of 
military discipline, where the principle of 
systematizing is at once the ostensible 
merit and the latent weakness of the 
government, the organization of public 
instruction is so complete as particularly to 
attract the attention, and to excite in some 
instances the admiration, of the friends of 
education in the more enlightened coun- 
tries of France and Britain. 

In the summer of 1831, M. Victor 
Cousin was sent, under the direction of the 
French minister of public instruction, to 
Berlin, in order to make inquiries respect- 
ing the Prussian system, and to draw up a 
report respecting it. This report has called 
forth the observations of many writers, on 
the continent and in this country, who are 
generally united in their commendations of 
a plan, which cannot fail of elevating the 
rising generation throughout the Prussian 
dominions very considerably in the intel- 
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lectual scale. Happily for the human 
mind, the people who have been placed 
by the course of events, since the time of 
Frederick the Great, under the dominion 
of the Prussian crown, are very much 
diversified in their customs and their 
religious faith; and, consequently, a sys- 
tem adapted to all, was obliged to be 
somewhat too wide for the narrow-minded, 
lest it might be painfully tight for those 
whose religious and social ideas are more 
liberal and more benevolent. Upon this 
very account the system recommends itself 
the more strongly to the examination of 
the British public; for while, with Lord 
John Russell, we dislike “ the mechanical 
principle of government interference,” we 
can have no objection to the employment 
of an effective machinery under the safer 
and more liberal voluntary principle. We 
shall therefore endeavour to give a short 
sketch of the most striking points of the 
report, leaving our readers to judge how 
far they might be rendered useful in the 
progress of education among ourselves. 


“The duty of parents to send their chil- 
dren to the primary schools (says M. Cousin) 
is so national, so rooted in all the legal and 
moral habits of the country, that it is ex- 
pressed by a single word Schulpflichtigkeit, 
(school duty, or school obligation.) It cor- 
responds to another word, similarly formed 
and similarly sanctioned by public opinion, 
Dienstpflihtigkeit, (service-obligation, i. e. 
military-service.) These two words (adds 
the peer of France, with much complacency) 
are completely characteristic of Prussia: 
they contain the secret of its originality as 
a nation, of its power as a state, and the 
germ of its future condition. They express, 
in my opinion, the two bases of true civi- 
lization,—knowledge and strength. Mili- 
tary conscription, instead of voluntary en- 
listment, at first found many adversaries 
among us; it is now considered as a con- 
dition and a means of civilization and public 
order. I am convinced the time will come 
when popular instruction will be equally 
recognized as a social duty imperative on all 
for the sake of all.” 


This introductory paragraph is sufficient 
to put the English reader upon his guard. 
This assimilation of the education-duties 
and the military-duties, under the Prussian 
régime, proves at once, that the object of 
public instruction under that government, 
is not to improve and enlarge the powers 
of thought, but to discipline it inte strict 
obedience. This, in the eyes of M. Cousin, 
may be the basis of true civilization, but to 
us, we must confess, it appears more like 
the basis of true subjugation. We do not 
mean to prognosticate that the result of this 
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mental discipline will be mental submis- 
sion to any stated moral, political, or reli- 
gious dogmas, because the progress of 
knowledge itself militates against any such 
submission ; but we perceive in this scheme 
an attempt at mental despotism, better 
adapted to the times in which we live, and 
far better organized than that employed by 
the papal see, until information spread in 
spite of it beyond its grasp, and the interests 
of princes and peers rose up against it. 
Rome subjugated thrones—the Prussian 
government would be contented with keep- 
ing the various people under its sway, in 
subjugation. Rome was safe for several 
ages in the ignorance, and in the feudal 
power and feudal interests, of her titled 
slaves; but, even then, there was an 
under-growth of common sense—a slow 
and narrow streamlet of knowledge—a 
substratum of correct reasonings, on which 
divine suggestions and holy aspirations 
occasionally gleamed, and breathed, and 
kindled ; until, at length, like the com- 
pressed minerals, and air, and water, and 
heat, in the womb of a volcano, they burst 
forth, and the power of Rome has been a 
ruin ever since. 

Prussia is acting, on a smaller scale, just 
as systematically as the papacy in its palmy 
days, to ensure obedience ; or, if M. Cousin 
pleases, to lay “the bases of true civili- 
zation.” She has formed three or four 
hundred thousand of her subjects into a 
military machine, exact in all its parts, and 
correct in all its movements; but of which 
the valour consists in its utter insensibility, 
and the patriotic spirit in its pure sense- 
lessness, It owns no duty, it is suscep- 
tible of no virtue—but obedience! Upon 
a principle of the same nature, and known 
in Prussia, according to M. Cousin, almost 
by the same name, that government has 
organized its’ plan of public instruction ; 
but here it has undertaken the management 
of an instrument of a very different con. 
struction and temperament. The military 
engine of destruction may be loaded and 
pointed under the command of a skilful 
engineer, so as unerringly to fulfil its des- 
tined work of desolaticoa. How subser- 
vient, alas, is the evil principle to our 
cruel and inimical purposes! With what 
alacrity it obeys our ingenuity; and with 
what ease does it lend itself to the selfish 
ambition of individuals! But knowledge 
will not thus be directed, according to the 
views of any single man or body of men. 
Knowledge is elastic and diffusive, like the 
air which surrounds the globe-—deadly, 
when confined and impregnated with par- 
tial vapours, but, in a state of freedom, 
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giving life to all that breathe. Where is 
the moral, the religious, or the jpolitical 
engineer that shall presume to drill the 
national intellect in his education-regiments, 
to measure its calibre, and, having charged 
it with his own patent knowledge, lead it 
forth to support or effect the selfish objects 
of himself or his employers? The sen- 
tence we have taken from the very opening 
of M. Cousin’s report authorizes this gene- 
ral view of the Prussian system: but we 
have already said, that as a system it has 
its merits, and an examination of its ar- 
rangements cannot but be useful to the 
more liberal purposes of the friends and 
supporters of popular education upon our 
own voluntary plan, so happily progressive 
in this country. 

In Prussia, the minister of public instruc- 
tion enjoys an elevated rank in the govern- 
ment, and has the management of ecclesiasti- 
eal and medical affairs. This department 
embraces every thing relating to science, 
as, botanic gardens, museums, schools of 
surgery, academies of music, and religious 
meetings. The minister has around him a 
number of councillors, of which, twelve 
are devoted to the purposes of public in- 
struction, thirteen to ecclesiastical affairs, 
and eight to medicine; but the numbers 
and salaries of these appointments vary 
according to the pleasure of the crown, 
The expenditure of this department, in 
salaries, is somewhat “more than £12,000 
per annum. There is in every province 
of the Prussian dominions a university, 
under the superintendence ofa royal commis- 
sary, nominated by the minister of public 
instruction, and in direct correspondence 
with him. In every province there are 
also provincial consistories, divided into 
three sections, and directed to ecclesiasti- 
eal, school, and medical affairs, over each 
of which is a president. 

The school-board, or schol-collegium, is 
religious, through its close connexion with 
the ecclesiastical consistory ; but its mem- 
bers are, in great part, laymen, and are 
said by M. Cousin to be “ quite unfettered 
by any sacerdotal spirit.”” The office of 
the school-board is, more particularly, se- 
condary instruction; and the training of 
masters of primary schools is within its 
jurisdiction. There is also a commission 
of examination attached to it, generally 
composed of professors belonging to the 
university of the province. In Prussia, as 
throughout Germany, the two first degrees 
of authority in primary instruction are in 
the hands of the clergy; but there the 
ecclesiastical influence ceases, and that of 
the civil power takes its place. All higher 
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instruction, including the universities, has 
“for its organ and head the royal com- 
missary, who acts: under the immediate 
authority of the minister. 

By the legislative project of 1819, which 
has the force of law, 


“ Parents or guardians are bound to send 
their children or wards to the public school : 
or to provide in some other manner that 
they may receive a competent education.” 


The law extends to the apprentices of 
artisans and manufacturers, between seven 
and fourteen years of age, and is very 
rigidly enforced, 


“Care is every where to be taken to fur- 
nish necessitous parents with the means of 
sending their children to school, by pro- 
viding them with the things necessary for 
their instruction, or with such clothes as they 
stand in need of.” 

“The Protestant or Catholic pastors are 
to judge for themselves how far to use their 
influence, according to the circumstances of 
the case. But they are earnestly to en- 
deavour, especially in their sermons at the 
opening of schools, to persuade parents to 
give great attention to the education of their 
children, and to send them regularly to 
school; they may even make allusion to any 
striking instances of a neglect of these duties. 
Lastly, they shall admit no children to the 
conferences preparatory to confirmation and 
communion, who do not present certificates, 
attesting that they have completed their 
time at school; or, that they are still in 
punctual attendance upon it; or, that they 
are receiving, or have received, a private 
education.” 

“Every town is bound to have at least 
one burgher, or middle school. Every village 
ought to have its school, but in certain cases, 
several villages may unite to form a school 
association.” 


In the above-mentioned law, the king 
makes this declaration :— 

“Tt is our firm will, that in the main- 
tenance of every school, this (the selection 
of good schoolmasters, to be paid each a suf- 
ficient salary) be regarded as the most im- 
portant object, and take precedence of all 
others.” 


The commissioners are to take care that 
the pay of the schoolmaster be as high as 
possible. Plans are given of school-houses, 
and it is ordered that they be furnished 
with books, maps, instruments, and every 
thing requisite to promote or facilitate in- 
struction, But no schoolmaster can un- 
dertake any additional employment without 
permission of the school committee of that 
department. 

With respect to differences in religion, 
we quote the following article, which 
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deserves commendation for its liberality, 
although in a kingdom so diversified as 
Prussia, a system of public instruction could 
not have been established without it. 


“ Differences of religion in Christian 
schools, necessarily produces some differen- 
ces in the religious instruction. This in- 
struction shall always be adapted to the 
spirit and the dogmas of the church to which 
the school belongs. But as in every school 
of a Christian state, the dominant spirit, 
common to all modes of faith, ought to be 
piety, and a profound reverence for God, 
every school may receive children of another 
communion. Masters and inspectors must 
most carefully avoid every kind of constraint 
or annoyance to the children, on account of 
their particular creed. No school shall be 
made abusively instrumental to any views of 
proselytism ; and the children of a persua- 
sion different from that of the school, shall 
not be obliged, against the will of their 
parents, or their own, to attend the religious 
instruction or exercises in it: private masters 
of their own creed shall be charged with 
their religious instruction; and in any place 
where it would be impossible to have as 
many masters as there are forms of belief, 
parents must the more sedulously perform 
these duties themselves, if they do not wish 
their children to follow the religious instruc- 
tions given in the school. Christian schools 
may admit children of the Jewish persuasion, 
on precisely the same terms as children of 
all other religions; but Jewish schools may 
not receive any child of Christian parents.”’ 


Still, with all this latitude of toleration, 
the fundamental character of the Prussian 
system is the moral and religious spirit that 
pervades all its provisions. The know- 
ledge or rather, the principle, of the rela. 
tion of man to his Maker, is stated to be 
the very first vocation of every school. 
Piety, as the most important impulse of 
human action, is every where inculcated ; 
and, at the same time, “ the duty of obe- 
dience to the laws, with fidelity and attach- 
ment to the sovereign and state,” is as 
earnestly enforced. 

Every primary school comprehends, 
1. religious instruction—2. the native lan- 
guage—3, geometry and drawing —4. arith- 
metic—5. elements of physics, geography, 
and history — 6. music and singing — 
7. writing and gymnastic exercises — 
8. manual labours, husbandry, &c. In 
the burgher schools, Latin and the classical 
authors are added to the above meziioned 
studies. 

To give a close analysis of the system, 
would be impossible, and we have already 
said enough to induce the friends and sup- 
porters of education to look into the report 
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itself, in which, as we have already stated, 
they will find a very correct plan for a 
compulsory education with less appearance 
of state authority than would probably 
have been perceptible in a government 
system issued by the sovereign council at 
Berlin, had the Prussian dominions been 
more compact and national than they are, 
or ever can be. The idea of such a com- 
bination of the principles of obedience, as 
may produce in the pupils “ the sacred 
love of country,” is ludicrous when we 
look at a map of the Prussian territories, 
and recollect the treaties which have torne 
subjects from the governments under which 
they were born, and given them to the 
Prussian crown. Love of country in such 
a kingdom of *shreds and patches, can 
mean nothing more than attachment to the 
reigning power, and this is all that can be 
intended; but to what does such an attach- 
ment reduce the great and noble principle 
of patriotism? No, there can be no such 
thing as a generous patriotism, either in the 
military or the academic discipline insti- 
tuted by the Prussian government. 

M. Cousin, in concluding that part of 
his report, which analyses the six titles, or 
heads, of primary instruction in Prussia, 
says that they appear to him to be excel- 
lent, and shews that the system is not new, 
but that 


IN PRUSSIA. 


“Tt already existed in a vast number 
of partial and detached ordinances, and in 
the manners and customs of the country. 
There is not (he observes) a single article 
of this long law, to which numerous anterior 
regulations did not serve as a ground-work ; 
and, in a paper on the history of primary 
instruction in Prussia, inserted in the first 
number of the seventh volume of the journal 
of Primary Instruction, by Councillor Becke- 
dorf, I find rules as old as the years 1728 
and 1736, which comprise a number of pro- 
visions of the law of 1819.” 


Here is a strong point for the considera- 
tion of those philanthropists who wish to 
introduce the Prussian regulations among 


us,—here in Britain. By the powerful 
generalizing mind of the Baron von Alten- 
stein, the Prussian minister of instruction, 
we find the customs and habits relative 
to education in the different states, that 
have been placed by various treaties under 
the Prussian sceptre, harmonized into one 
comprehensive system. This work, when 
we consider the position of the Prussian 
dominions, was manifestly a work of neces- 
sity. That spirit of discipline, which 
M. Cousin, with some degree of simplicity, 
remarks as being completely characteristic 
of Prussia, and which, he says, contains 
2 137.—VOL. XVI, 
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the secret of her originality as a nation, is 
forced upon her on account of the hetero- 

states of which she is composed. 
Her nationality is completely artificial, 
and consequently her patriotism itself must 
be a work of art, got up by the machinery 
of education, and animated by the me- 
chanic power of military discipline. But 
we have said enough to shew, that, excellent 
as the organization of public instruction in 
Prussia will be found to be, and worthy of 
imitation as it undoubtedly is in many of 
its details, the reader must be aware lest he 
become infected with the admiration ex. 
pressed by M. Cousin in his official report 
to the French government. His fair trans- 
lator, Mrs. Austin, by her interesting pre- 
face, seems to have caught the contagion, 
and, by her very pleasing style and warmth 
of sentiment, shews herself to be a very 
likely subject to communicate it, with no 
very limited influence, to others. But it 
cannot spread in this country; though it 
may so far prevail perhaps as to provide 
for moral investigation a few new cases, to 
prove that education can do no more than 
furnish truths to the mind, while the mind 
itself, increased in vigour by such nutriment, 
will resist all attempts to trammel and to 
subjugate its powers. 


4 ee 


Review.—Journal of Three Voyages 
along the Coast of China in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, with Notices of Siam, Corea, 
and the Loo-Choo Islands. By Charles 
Gutzlaff. To which is prefixed, an 
Introductory Essay, on the Policy, 
Religion, &c. of China, by the Rev. W. 
Ellis, Author of Polynesian Researches. 
Westley and Davis, London. 1834. 


Ir cannot but be considered as a most 
extraordinary fact, that there should exist a 
nation in constant habits of commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain, and of a 
population so large as to comprise almost 
a third part of the entire population of 
the globe, but of whose character and his- 
tory we are in almost total ignorance. 
Such, however, is the case with regard to 
China; and although the information 
gained from political embassies, and still 
more from Christian missions, has thrown 
enough light on the subject to reveal the 
interesting character of the facts yet to be 
ascertained, and the problems to be solved, 
yet still our information is so scanty, as to 
invest a new discovery with the highest 
interest. It is natural for a thoughtful mind 
to speculate on the new light which must 
eventually be thrown upon the physical 
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and moral sciences, and especially on the 
science of human nature, by the develop- 
ments yet to be made from this interesting 
quarter ; and such a mind, while it will 
seize with avidity all the information sup- 
plied upon this subject by credible 
writers, will receive with twofold pleasure 
such statements as those contained in the 
volume now before us, coming as they do 
from an intelligent and devoted Christian 
missionary. 

The author, Mr, Gutzlaff, is a native of 
Stettin in Prussia. He was educated for 
the medical profession, and in very early 
life gave indications of a spirit of adven- 
turous enterprise, and of such talents as 
promised to procure for him considerable 
distinction in his profession and his country, 
These prospects, however, he postponed to 
the honour of preaching the gospel to the 
heathen, and he was led to connect him- 
self with the Netherland Missionary Society. 
Under the auspices of this Society, he 
laboured for several years in Singapore 
and Siam ; and at length, in the spring of 
1831, resolved upon the perilous and 
difficult undertaking of preaching the gospel 
in China. To this determination we owe 
the very interesting work which we are 
now introducing to our readers. 

It is well known that the ignorance of 
all that respects the Chinese empire is 
chiefly traceable to the strange feeling of 
nationality and jealousy which distinguishes 
the nation. On this subject we will quote 
the observation of Mr. Gutzlaff. 

“ The system of excluding foreigners from all 
intercourse with China, has often been extolled as 
the greatest proof of wisdom in her rulers; but, 
upon a nearer investigation, it will be found that 
nothing is more at variance with sound policy than 
this unnatural law of restriction. 

“« All mankind are created and upheld by the same 
God, descended from the same parents, subject to 
the same changes, are living under the same canopy 
of heaven, upon the same planet, and therefore have 
a natural right to claim fellowship.* The refusal of 
it is a transgression of the divine law of benevolence, 
which is equally binding upon al] the nations of the 
earth. Savages might better be excused for secluding 
themselves from other nations, since the loss must 
be chiefly their own ; but a people, like the Chinese, 
acquainted with letters, endowed with intelligence, 
and boasting of a civilization superior to that of any 
other nation, cannot do the same without injury to 
others, as well as themselves. 

“* The most deplorable consequence of this unsocial 
system is, that the worship of the only living and 
true God has been thereby excluded from this vast 
empire. Whilst all nature proclaims an Almighty 
Creator and Preserver, the sons of China worship 
the work of their own hands. Peace is proclaimed 





* An emperor of China, in 1300, before the Tartar 
Conq , Sent an b to Japan for the sake of 
cultivating an amicable intercourse. In his letter 
he said, *‘ The sages considered the whole world as 
one family ; bat if all the members have not a friendly 
intercourse, how can it be said that the principle of 
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one family is maintained ” 
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between God and men, through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour, not of any favoured 
nation, but ‘ of the world ;’ but China has not wel- 
comed these ‘ glad tidings.’ @ Although she once 
despatched ambassadors to India‘to inquire into the 
doctrines of Budhism, she has never been equally 
anxious to possess the divine revelation, or to 
examine it when brought to her doors. It may per- 
haps be said-in excuse for the Chinese, that the 
true Gospel was formerly purposely withbe!d from 
them, while they were offered, in its stead, only the 
frivolous legends of a spurious Christianity. Pro- 
testant Christians are indeed chargeable with guilt 
in having so long neglected to send the Gospel to 
them; but we confidently hope, that, when an 
opportusity is offered to introduce it, and they are 
found willing to receive it, Christians will no longer 
be slow to give them the word of life. 

“Perhaps it will be said, that all attempts to 
remove the barriers to intercourse ‘vith China have 
hitherto proved abortive, aud will be so in future. 
The former is partly true, the latter remains to he 
proved. It may be interesting to inquire, what 
causes have operated so powerfully as to defeat all 
past attempts to establish mutual intercourse ’ 

“It is remarkable that all the nations which use 
the Chinese written character, harbour the same 
prejudices against foreigvers. By means of this 
written language they have been united for ages 
under similar laws, institutions, and religion. Hence 
they have formed one great family, quite distinct 
from other nations, in all points of national pecu- 
liarity. As they enjoyed the privileges of civili- 
zation at an early period, while the adjoining nations 
were living in barbarism, they learned to look down 
upon them with contempt, and, in all collisions wita 
them, to treat them, if inferior, as vanquished ene- 
mies, or, if superior, as savage intruders. By sedu- 
lously shunning aoy intercourse with the ‘ barba- 
rians,’ the opinion of their ferocity and depravity, 
which the Chinese had first imbibed, continued to 
be cherished through ignorance of its objects and 
settled prejudice. This general contempt was in- 
creased also by the consciousness that they were 
the most numerous of the nations of the world. 
The fact is certainly true, but not the conclusion 
which they derive from it, that their country was 
the most extensive of all. Fancying the earth to be 
a square, they assumed to themselves the main 
land in the centre, and allowed to the other nations 
the small and remote clusters of islands, in various 
directions around themselves. lIlow could they look 
upon the poor inhabitants of these scattered lands 
otherwise than with the utmost contempt! ‘The 
sovereign of so great a nation, also, regarding him- 
self asthe sole potentate of earth and the vicegerent 
of heaven, claimed the universal dominion over all 
the lands and the four seas. Their prioces he con 
sidered his vassals and tributaries. He slighted them 
wher he pleased, viewing them merely as the petty 
chiefs of barbarous tribes ; yet, with much compas- 
sion, he occasionally condescended to receive their 
embassies. Though the modern improvements in 
navigation, the progress in the science of geography 
and in general information, have partially rectified 
their opinion on this subject, yet they are too proud 
to confess the fact of their national ignorance ; to 
this moment they claim the title of ‘the flowery 
middle kingdom,” and would have all the princes 
of the earth humbly do them homage. We still hear 
the same old stories about the “ four seas” repeated, 
and maps of the world may be met with, which so 
represent it still, So long as the public opinion is 
swayed by such notions, we cannot expect foreigners 
to be held in any just estimation among them. 
Those petty nations which use the Chinese written 
character, and acknowledge their vassalage to the 
Celestial Empire, imitate them also in all the arro- 
gance of vational vanity. 
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“Another cause operating to favour the same 
system of restriction, exists in their literature, The 
Chinese are much attached to their own, literature, 
and are therefore prepared highly to value any degree 
ofemivence in this department. But foreigners are 
not often acquainted with their literary productions, 
and having scarcely any thing else which in the 
estimation of a Chinese entitles them to rank among 
the ‘ literati,’ they are together regarded as ignorant 
barbarians. Proud of their own observance of the 
rules of propriety and justice, the Chinese are also 
taught by their classical authors to look down upon 
these barbarians as rude and fraudulent, and to 
esteem any friendly intercourse contaminating. 
‘These barbarians,’ they are told, ‘have never 
felt the transforming influence of the Celestial Em- 
pire, and though they may therefore be pitied, yet 
much more do they call for our contempt, Drive 
them away, banish them from the empire.’ This is 
true Chinese policy.” —Introd. pp. 1-6. 


The social system (if, indeed, it can be 
called a social system) developed in these 
paragraphs, tends with frightful efficacy to 
preserve inviolate all the abominations of 
superstition and idolatry, under which this 
unfortunate nation groans. Of the various 
forms of false religion which prevail in 
China, Mr. Gutzlaff furnishes in this volume 
a highly interesting account. Retaining, 
in a few instances, the almost obliterated 
features of patriarchal religion and worship, 
and having, in the writings of some of 
their sages, and chiefly of Confucius, some 
maxims which own an origin higher than 
human wisdom, they are still to be classed 
among the most besotted pagans. The 
major proportion of this immense popu- 
lation are Budhists; and it will afford a 
tolerably accurate notion of the religious 
character of this nation, if we give the 
account supplied by our author, of this form 
of idolatry. 


‘* Budhism,” says Mr. Gutztaff, “a foreign religion 
introduced about seventy years after {Christ, is far 
better adapted to the common people, and has there- 


fore the most numerous followers. The system of 
idolatry which this doctrine enjoins is very gross, 
but the idols are not obscene. Consistent Budhists 
are atheists. While they tolerate idolatry in every 
shape, and adopt every kvown idol, they reduce 
the whole universe to a self existent machinery, 
which moves without the intervention of any agent. 
Every particle of this great universe is an emanation 
from the vast vacuum, ivto which all visible things 
will gradually be absorbed. The souls of men and 
of beasts continually transmigrate till they arrive 
at the highest pitch of tranquiility, the summit of 
happiness—to be swallowed up ip nonentity. Budha, 
with his numerous disciples, have trodden this path 
before, and have safely reached the vacuum, and 
his true disciples now ought to imitate them. Their 
gods are as numerous as human invention can make 
them. Above the thrones are the San-paou-fuh, or 
the three precious Budhas; the goddess Kwan-yin, 
who pourishes all things ; the holy mother, or queen 
of heaven ; and nameless other deities, which deform 
the monstrous system. The moral precepts of their 
religion are very minute, and some of them are 
excellent, To subject passion to reeson, and to curb 
the lusts, appear to be the object at which they aim 
Their forbearance to take life in any case is carried 
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to extremes. Ihe way which they mark as the 
shortest that leads to happiness is, perfect silence, 
utter apathy of feeling, and entire cessation from 
thought and action. As soon a8 a man ceases to be 
mau by b ing as unfeeli as a stone, he enters 
the portals of happiness. Their paradise in a 
future world is a splendid garden, with trees of 
gold, and birds of the same among the branches. 
singing in perpetual melodious strains. Sweet odours 
impregnate the air of this celestial region; nectar 
flows in the rivers; and eternal day excludes the 
night. But their Tartarus (hell) is the haunt of 
unspeakable misery. The condemned are strangled, 
sawn asunder, boiled in caldrons, frozen, and in 
other ways tormented, till they arrive at a pew 
metempsychosis. ‘Their monasteries, nuns, and 
friars are very numerous; their priests generally 
very ignorant; their system despised by every one, 
but maintained for want of a better. Budhism is the 
refuge of all when the world is receding, and the 
horrors of death oppress the guilty soul. Its litera- 
ture is in verse. 

“* The present dynasty seems to have supported the 
authority of the Lamas. As the Monguls are much 
attached to this creed, which is either Sudhism, or 
varies very slightly from it, it forms a part of the 
Chinese policy to support the influence of the 
Thibetian Grand Lama, whose authority may prove 
a check to the wild inhabitants of the steppes (plains) 
of Central Asia. 

“The Chinese uational festivals are numerous ; 
and nothing can exceed the splendour and clamour 
with which they are celebrated. Their gods are 
then visited, their temples decorated, their future 
destiny consulted. he feast of the tombs, and the 
birth-days of gods aud heroes, constitute numerous 
occasions of mirth and festivity, which a nation so 
sensual as the Chinese demand for “the gratification 
of their appetites. ‘These pastimes begin with offerings 
of burning incense, and prostrations to the godt, 
and end in revelry, druokenness, and gambling. 
Their gods are treated with the odour of the viands 
placed before them, while they themselves cousume 
the more substantial part. 

“To venerate the dead, and to keep up an affec- 
tionate remembrance of the worthy who have gone 
before us, is the duty of every mortal ; but to offer 
sacrifices to the manes of their ancestors, and to 
prostrate hefore the tablets created to their memory, 
is a gross idolatry. ‘This is the universal practice in 
China; the law enjoins such idolatry; Confucius 
taught his disciples to serve the dead as they would 
serve the living ; and he who omits this sacred duty 
is stigmatized as the veriest wretch in existence. 

“So general degradation in religion, makes it 
almost impossible that females should have their 
proper rank in society. They are the slaves and con- 
cubines of their masters—live and die in ignorance— 
and every effort to raise themselves above the rank 
assigned them, is regarded as impious arrogance. 
We should not mention this under the head of 
religion, did not Confucius designate to females an 
inferior station, and ‘use every argument to render 
them mere ciphers in society. Taouism and Bud- 
hism join in this endeavour, so destructive to social 
and huiman happiness. As long as the mothers are 
not the instructors of their children, and wives are 
not the companions of their husbands, the regenera. 
tion of this great ‘empire will proceed, very slowly.” 
—pp. 381-385. 





A still more striking and very amusing 
illustration of this barbarous subordination 
of the female sex, is given in Mr. Ellis’s 
Introductory Essay to this volume, and is 


worth quoting. It is as follows :— 
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‘<The need in which China stands of the change 
which the gospel only can effect, is clearly evident, 
when, in addition to the oppression and violence 
under which the nation groans, the fraud and lying 
practised by system, the bribery_and injustice which 
fill her courts, the deception that characterises all 
her dealings—is added, their complicated system 
of false religion, presenting, as Dr. Milne observes, 
scarcely any thing but darkness, confusion, and 
absurdity ; the multitude of her idols, which, ac- 
cording to the expression of one of her sects, are 
as numerous as the sands of the Hang river. Her 
necessity in this respect appears more urgent, when 
we consider the moral character and habits of the 
millions constituting her vast population. Vice 
exists in all its diversified forms; crimes of the 
most revolting and debasing character are perpe- 
trated with a frequency unequalled perhaps in any 
other part of the world; the tender sympathies of 
he heart are counteracted or destroyed by familiarity 
with cruelty, and selfishness. The female sex, as 
in every other heathen country, is subjected to the 
most humiliating degradation ; allowed, indeed, to 
be human beings, but compared with the inferior 
orders of creation. 

“ A Chinese writer, speaking of the ignorance of 
Chinese females, and consequent unemiableness of 
wives, exhorts husbands not to desist from teaching 
them, for even ‘‘monkeys may be taught to play 
antics; dogs may be taught ‘to tread a mill; ras 
may be taught to ran round acylinder; and parrots 
may be taught to recite verses; since then it is 
manifest that even birds and beasts may be taught 
to understand human affairs, how much more so 
may young wives, who, after all, are human beings.’ 
‘This is a Chinese philosopher's defence of women”’— 
pp. xxviii to xxx. 


It is cheering, however, to find from the 
authentie account before us, that, deep as 
is the degradation of China, the, labours 
of our missionaries have not been without 
their effect. Much attention has been 
drawn to various tracts, portions of the 
word of God, and other religious publica- 
tions; and some most encouraging in- 
stances of conversion are narrated. The 
account of one of these is so interesting, 
that we make no apology for extracting it 
in closing our review. 


“While thus engaged,” says Mr. Ellis in the 
Introductory Essay, ‘‘ Mr. Milne had the satisfac. 
tion of beholding the Divine blessing attending his 
labours in the conversion of a Chinese, who had 
accompanied him from Canton, and been diligent 
in attending the duties of his station, but whose 
heart the Lord appeared to have opened to receive 
the truth in love, and to yield himself up to Christ. 
Satisfied of his sincerity, and his just views of the 
ordinance he now desired, Mr. Milne admitted into 
the visible church, the first-fruits of his labours 
among the Chinese, by the rite which was designed 
to be a formal renunciation of heathenism, and an 
avowal of Christian discipleship. This interesting 
event took place on the 3d of November, in a private 
room in the mission-house, and, according to the 
wish of the convert, precisely at mid-day. The 
ordinance, Mr. Milne observes, was dispensed with 
mingled affection, joy, hope, and, fear. ‘Those who 
have not been placed in similar circumstances, can 
form no adequate idea of the deep, but varied feel- 
ings, such'an event is adapted to excite. The joys 
it imparts are peculiarly a missionary’s own; and 
the hopes it inspires can only be duly estimated by 
those by whom they are experienced. 
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“ Bighteen years have now passed away since 
this event took place, ‘The devoted servant of Christ, 
who was honoured to turn this deluded idolater 
from darkness to light, has been removed to his rest 
and his reward, but his son in the faith still sur- 
vives, and has maintained his profession of disciple- 
ship unsullied and unimpaired. His life has been 
devoted to the service of his Redeemer in the 
instruction of his countrymen. The beneficial 
effects of his example and labours, in writing and 
distributing religious books, and copies of the Scrip- 
tures, and teaching, though for the most part pro- 
bably unknown to himself, have been frequeatly 
manifest in those who have renounced their idols, 
and yielded themselves to God. He has several 
times written tothe friends of the Society, through 
the instrumentality of whose missionary he was made 
acquainted with the gospel; and his letters evince, 
in a remarkable degree, the correctoers of his views 
of divine truth, the simplicity avd sincerity of his 
piety, and the animating hope of future blessedness 
which the gospel has inspired. The following is a 
copy of the last letter received from him ; it is dated, 
and is addressed to the Treasurer of the London 
Missionary Society :— 

“* Leangfa, with a respectful obeisance, presents 
this letter before the honoured presence of the vene- 
rable Mr. Wilson, wishing him a golden tranquillity. 

“ * Yor several years past, | have had to be grateful 
for our Lord and Saviour’s gracious protection, and 
bestowment of the Holy Spirit to open my heart and 
form my will. 

“*T have often received great kindness from 
Dr. Morrison, in giving me instruction, by which 
I have attained to some knowledge of the mysteries 
of the gospel. I have also preached the gospel, and 
exhorted for several years the people of my native 
place; and have had the happiness of receiving the 
Lord and Saviour’s great grace in saving some out 
of the hands of the devil, turning them from de 
pravity to righteousness, casting away their idols, 
and serving the living and trae God, obeying and 
believing in the Lord and Savj mr, and hoping for 
the salvation of their souls. 

“* During this year, several persons have obeyed 
and believed in the Saviour, and entered the general 
church of the reformed holy religion. ‘There are 
upwards of ten of us who, with one heart and united 
minds, continually serve the Lord, and learn and 
practise the holy doctrines of the gospel. Every 
holy Sabbath-day we assemble together to praise the 
Saviour for the mighty grace of redemption. 

“* Happily, the Lord most high has graciously 
granted us protection, so that we have enjoyed hearts 
at peace and in tranquil joy ; therefore I respectfully 
prepare this slip of paper, with writing on it, to 
inform you, venerable sir, of these things, and to 
pray that you would, as is right, joyfully praise 
our heavenly Father for converting us by his great 
grace. 

“* Further, I look up and hope that you, vene 
rable sir, will pray to our Lord and Saviour for 
us, that he will confer the Holy Spirit's secret aid, 
to influence and rouse our hearts, that from first to 
last, we may, with one mind, and persevering 
intention, cultivate virtue, and persuade the men of 
the world every year to come in (greater numbers 
to serve the Lord, that we may together ascend to 
the heavenly regions, and assemble with the vast 
multitude, who, in his presence, shall praise the 
self-existent and ever-living God, throughout never 
to be exhausted, never ending ages. 

“* Just asin 1 Cor. xiii. 12, holy Paul says, ‘ For 
now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face ;’ we who in this world reverently believe in 
our Lord and Saviour, although with 
fleshly eyes, see the honoured countenance of our 
heavenly Father, still in the life that is to come we 
shall be able to view, face to face, the majesty of 


we cannot, 
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our heavenly Father. Though you and I are sepa- 
rated as far as one boundary of the sky to its extreme 
opposite, and cannot see each other in our own 
proper persons, still we hope to meet and see each 
other in the presence of our heavenly Father, and 
praise his great power for ever. 

“** My special wish, sir, is, that in this life you 
may leap with joy and delight to assist in the con- 
cerus of our high Lord ; then, in that day, the Lord 
of general judgment will bestow acrown of righte- 
ousness on those who love the Lord and Saviour’s 
appearing. (See 2 Tim, iv. 8.) 

“* This letter is respectfully presented on the 
right side Of the chair of the venerable 
Mr. Wilson,’ "—p. lxx-lxxv. 


We conclude with a cordial recommen- 
dation of this interesting volume to the 
perusal of our readers, 


a 


Review.—The Affinities of Plants with 
Man and Animals, their Analogies 
and Associations: a Lecture, Delivered 
before the Worcestershire Natural His- 
tory Society, Nov. 26, 1833. By 
Edwin Lees, Honorary Curator, Secre- 
tary, &c. of the Worcestershire Hor- 
ticultural Society, &c. &c. W. Edwards 
London. 1834. 


Socreties formed for the cultivation of 
natural history in the provincial towns, 
provided with books, instruments, and ap- 
propriate museums, are to be found in every 
part of the kingdom, and are conducted 
with various talent and energy. The dif- 
fusion of correct knowledge throughout 
society by such means must ke great, and 
no inconsiderable accessions to the stock of 
information already acquired may, without 
doubt, be anticipated. It must not be 
expected, however, that in all of these 
societies, lecturers are to be found possessed 
of the talent of research, and of generalizing 
an accumulation of facts, which Mr. Lee 
has manifested in the lecture before us. 

We might, were*we inclined to exercise 
any critical acuteness on the interesting 
pamphlet before us, find a fault in the title- 
page, but we have been too much delighted 
with all the subsequent pages to be very 
particular with respect to the appellation 
under which they have been presented to 
us. The lecturer, in faci, means nothing 
more by his terms “ affinities,” “ analogies,” 
and “ associations,” than to tell us that 
“ plants” are members of the great family 
of the creation along with man and animals, 
and that all these members have a mutual 
dependence upon each other. But Mr, 
Lee had formed in his own mind, as per- 
sons intent upon systematizing their subject 
frequently do, certain distinctions with hair- 
breadth differences, which ran into one 
another as he proceeded in his labour, 




















































and were completely forgotten, even by 
himself, long before he arrived at the term 
of it. This is matter of little regret, and 
we were highly gratified on discovering 
that the stiff, methodical march through 
the woods, the wildernesses, the meadows, 
and the gardens of nature, which the title- 
page with such precision announced, was 
soon changed for one of the most pleasing 
and instructive rambles we ever took in 
our life. Not, indeed, without order, for 
without order there would have been con- 
fusion, but with that well-regulated liberty 
which, under the direction of so intelligent 
a guide, loses, in the variety of the infor. 
mation with which it is enriched, all sense 
of the constraint to which it has yielded 
during the acquisition. We strongly re- 
commend this lecture to the perusal of the 
students of nature, and select the following 
passage as a specimen of the style and 
manner :— 


“ Plants have the power, by their secretions and 
other causes, (as yet not fully explained,) of ren- 
dering the soil where they have grown less fitted 
for the {support of other individuals of the same 
genera or species; and yet the soil so far /from 
being impoverished, is actually improved for plants 
of another family. 

Now this is a singularly wise provision in the 
economy of Nature, and very advantageous to man 
as an incentive to his industry; for it almost in- 
variably happens that recently reclaimed land, or 
virgin earth, as it is termed, brings forth an 
amazing increase: and hence the necessity of a 
variation of crops in the same piece of old culti- 
vated land. If you were to turn up the ground on 
the most barren heath of the red marl formation, 
white clover would spring up even though none 
should be growing within several miles, proving 
that the heath formerly exhibited a different ap- 
pearance to what it does at present. Dr. Dwight 
mentions an instance in Vermont, North America, 
where some old cultivated fields, after being dug 
up, produced spont ly, a great number of 
cherry-trees, of a peculiar species, though none 
had been ever known in the supposed primeval 
forests around. The Doctor's grandfather had been 
obliged to abandon a field, formerly part of the 
forest, and in a short time afterwards this field was 
covered with a grove of white pines, occupying 
exactly the area of the field, although there was 
not, and probably had not been for ages, a single 
tree of that kind near thespot.* Here then, was 
proof that cultivation had brought up the seeds 
of a former forest. But on the borders of our own 
county, Mr. Purton mentions that after the removal 
of a considerable depth of earth for the purpose of 
widening the river Arrow, the awnothera biennis, 
or evening primrose, sprang up abundantly, al- 
though unknown in that vicinity before.t In this 
case, the seeds of the plant must have remained 
dormant in the soil for many years; and numer- 
ous other instances might be adduced where a 








* Dwight’s “ Travels in New England.” # 
+ Purton’s “ Midland Flora,” vol. iii., part 1. 
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new vegetation has sprung up after favourable cir- 
cumstances had brought the subjacent soil within 
the invigorating influences of the light and air. 
Other changes of vegetation are caused by storms and 
tempests. A hurricane overthrows a forest, and thou- 
sands of alga and fungi rush like vultures to feed 
upon the decaying bodies of the sylvan race. The 
springs are diverted from their courses, and over- 
spread the desecrated forest in extensive marshes 
and black sullen pools. The mosses encase the 
trunks of the uprooted trees with their thousand 
ramifications, till they are lost to view in the bog 
that is at length formed. An ancient neglected 
garden may, in this manner, be enveloped ani 
hidden in a bog; and when the future cultivator 
at last disputes the inheritance with nature, and 
drains it, he is surprised to find indications of 
the former footsteps of man, and to perceive, as 
he penetrates below the surface, rude implements 
of his former industry; while unknown flowers 
rising up from their long sleep, and looking out 
again upon the blue sky, realize the fairy tale of 
“the sleeping beauty of the wood,” and shew to 
the astonished rustic that the garden once smiled 
on the barren and desolate swamps he is exca- 
vating.* 

“ Destruction and renovation are thus for ever 
alternating upon the earth, and contributing to 
cause the vegetable changes daily appearing before 
oureyes. We see, in looking back, a succession 
of creations and destructions, by the various ar- 
rangement of the beds that form the crust of the 
globe, and the specific description of the vestiges 
of plants and animals contained in the various 
rocks, becomes a sort of flora or fauna.t The 
oldest groups of rocks that contain organic remains 
exhibit also terrestrial plants, and every geologist 
admits that there have been many entire changes 
in the species of plants and animals inhabiting the 
earth.{ This process seems to have been carried 
on from the beginning of time; and if we may 
be allowed to speculate, it does seem as if suc- 
cessi¥e creations of vegetables had marked succes- 
sive epochs of the earth’s strata; for certainly 
in the older formations we find the remains of 
ferns and acotyledonous plants, to the total ex- 
clusion of the dicotyledonous. Hence some of the 
best naturalists have been irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that four successive creations and ex- 
tinctions of animals and vegetables took place 
previous to the existence of man; while it is con- 
sidered that the present races of animals and vege- 
tables, companions of man, did not exist on the 
globe during any of the antecedent epochs.§ 
At all events (without entirely pledging ourselves 
to these views,) the successive development of a 
new vegetation on the same spot has been estab- 
lished by numerous facts and experiments, and the 
wisdom of the Deity seems equally shown here as 
in every other object of his design. "—p. 42 to 44. 





* The Earl of Cromartie has given an account 
of the conversion of a fir forest into a peat-moss 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions ;" and several 
curious garden flowers have been dug out of bogs 
in Scotland, which it was: not known had ever 
before been cultivated in that country. 

+ Humboldt’s “ Essay on the Superposition of 
Rocks.” 

t Lyell’s Geology, vol. ii. 

§ Dr. Fleming’s “ History of British Animals,” 
preface, vxii. 
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Review. — The Popular Encyclopedia ; 
being a General Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, Literature, &c. 8c. Reprinted 
from the American edition of the Con- 
versations Lexicon; with Corrections 
and Additions, &c. Vol. I. Parts 1 
and 2. Blackie & Son. Glasgow. 1834. 


Ir there is any class of books besides 
Almanacks and Peerages, which may be 
said to grow old, and therefore useless, in 
which earlier works need to be succeeded 
by more modern and more correct ones, it 
is in the class of books of which we are 
now noticing one of the most recent. Since 
the publication of our standard encyclo- 
pedias, every branch of literature, art, and 
science has advanced, and the obvious 
consequence of this advancement is to 
make the statements contained in these 
older works, in most instances, partial and 
defective, while in many they are known to 
be absolutely unphilosophical and _ false. 
This state of things evidently involves the 
necessity for a succession of such works, 
of general reference, as that now before us, 
and in the present day it must be admitted 
that this demand is likely to meet with an 
adequate supply. 

Of the works which this necessity, of 
which we have been speaking, has called 
into existence, one of the most valuable is 
the Popular Encyclopedia. It is a work 
of great research and universal compre- 
hensiveness. Its scientific department is 
minute and accurate; its biographies are 
full, unbiassed, and highly entertaining, 
while those articles which relate to more 
general literature are many of them com- 
posed in a style far more ornate and pleas- 
ing than is usually found in books of 
reference. 

These remarks, without descending toa 
more specific and particular criticism, we 
will exemplify by one or two extracts from 
the work itself. The following article on 
the Byzantine School of Art, we think a 
favourable specimen :— 


“ByzanTINe Scnoon or Art. After Constan- 
tine the Great had made the ancient Byza. ium 
the capital of the Roman empire, and ornamented 
that city, which was called after him, with all the 
treasures of Grecian art, a new period commenced 
in the history of art. From this time it became 
subservient to Christianity, as the religion of the 
State. All the productions of heathen artists, 
which formed suitable ornaments for Christian 
cities and temples, were now employed in the ser- 
vice of the invisible God, and art began, by slow 
degrees, to rise from its degeneracy, under the 
influences of Christianity. At the time when 
Constantine converted Byzantium into an imperial 
residence, splendour and ornament had already 
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supplanted the simplicity of ancient taste. Asiatic 
luxury had become predominant, and this laid 
more stress on richness of material and decoration 
than on purity of conception. Architecture, which 
adorned the forum Augusteum, in Byzantium, with 
a fourfold colonnade, and created splendid curie, 
imperial palaces, baths, theatres, and porticoes, 
preserved, for a long time, the grand forms of 
classic times, and deviated from them slowly and 
gradually, at first in the Christian churches, as a 
model for which Justinian built the church of St: 
Sophia, and decorated it with Oriental magnifi- 
cence, in 537. But, even in architecture, the cost- 
liness and colour of the marble was soon considered 
as of more importance than the proportion of the 
parts end the distribution of the columns. There 
are, however, as late as the ninth century, admi- 
rable works of Greek architecture, particularly 
those of Theodosius the Great and Justinian. This 
period was still less favourable to the simplicity of 
sculpture. The mythology of ancient Greece 
afforded sacred subjects to the statuary. Gods ap- 
peared in the human form; and the human figure, 
in the Grecian model, was raised to the classical 
ideal. On the introduction of the Christian religion, 
sculpture was confined to the imitation of nature ; 
afterwards to portraits, and to mere purposes of 
ornament; for Christianity is averse to sensible 
representations of the Divinity. Statues of empe- 
rors, of great statesmen and generals, became the 
subjects of the sculptor, and seem, eventually, to 
have given rise to the introduction of the worship 
of images in the Christian churches, since the cus- 
tom of erecting monuments and statues to the em- 
perors, and distinguished bishops, was extended to 
martyrs and saints, and was afterwards followed 
by the superstitious worship of them. (See Zcono- 
clasts.) Though images of this kind became more 
frequent in the third and fourth centuries, there 
were yet many Christian teachers, who, like Ter- 
tullian (q.v.), at an early period declared the fine 
arts inventions of the devil, and the pagan statues 
possessed by demons. This superstition often 
caused the destruction of the noblest statues of the 
Grecian gods by popular violence. It was not until 
after many difficulties, that, in the ninth century, 
the worship of images was established in the Greek 
empire, and after that time appeared the first 
known traces of Christian sculpture and painting 
in the East.. But even those statues to which 
sculpture was now confined, no longer displayed 
the freedom and dignity of ancient art. The pride 
of the emperors demanded statues of gold and 
silver, as long as their treasury, filled by exhaust- 
ing their subjects, could supply them. Images of 
bronze and marble were despised. And how seldom 
would the artist be inspired by his subject, when 
flattery erected monuments and busts to the most 
worthless of men! It was natural, that, with the 
loss of elevated subjects, the dignity of art should 
be lost in petty technical details. Heyne, in ' is 
treatise on the later works of art, under the Byzau- 
tine emperors (Commentat. Soc. Gotting., vol. xi.), 
observes, that the representations of the emperors, 
of distinguished men, or of saints, were uniform in 
figure and character. The vestiges of genius were 
nowhere seen in free creations and ideal forms, in 
the desire of truth and expression. From the time 
of Justinian downwards, the true measure and pro- 
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portion of the parts, and the correctness of the out- 
lines, were so much neglected, that the represen- 
tations became constantly more like masks, spec- 
tres, and monsters. The old Roman faces were 
seldom represented : the forms appeared to belong 
to quite another race—to some new nation; and it 
was often necessary to write the names under 
them. In the perspective of the figures, no rules 
were observed. It became, at this time, the great 
object to imitate the costly robes of the emperors, 
bishops, and other noble persons, who gratified 
their vanity not only with purple garments, but by 
the extravagant use of pearls and precious stones, 
which were worn in long pendants from the ear, in 
bracelets and in necklaces. The whole mantle was 
often garnished with precious stones, and round 
the edge ran a double row of pearls. Such gar- 
ments the emperors used to change several times 
aday. As such exterior ornaments are foreign 
from sculpture, which prefers the naked figure, or 
a simple drapery, it is easy to see why the produc- 
tion of statues ceased so soon. In the lists of 
Byzantine works of sculpture given by authors of 
the first centuries, there are no images of Christ, 
no statues of apostles and saints. Instead of them, 
we find only crucifixes, painted, or ornamented 
with mosaic work. If there were any such images 
in earlier times, they must have been destroyed in 
the time of the Iconoclasts (q. v.), as was the case 
with the bronze statue of Christ, near that of Con- 
stantine, which was demolished by Leo the general 
destroyer of images, and the representations of the 
Good Shepherd, praised by Eusebius, and that of 
Daniel among the Lions, with which Constantine 
adorned the public fountains. An image of the 
Saviour, surrounded by angels, and worked in 
mosaic, is described by Photius. We also find 
mention of the images of two angels upon the 
forum of Constantine, the representation of Adam 
and Eve, the bronze of Moses, with which Justin- 
ian is said to have ornamented the euria, and that 
of Solomon, of an earlier date. According to Eu- 
sebius, the roof of the palace in Constantinople was 
also decorated with rich mosaics of gold and costly 
stones, representing scenes from the passion of 
Christ; and another, which Justinian erected, in 
Chalcis, contained representations of events in the 
war against the Vandals. The most celebrated of 
all the mosaics in the interior of St. Sophia’s 
church in Constantinople has been preserved in 
fragments to modern times. The taste of those 
times inclined, in general, more to mosaic works 
than to sculpture; because the former were ren- 
dered attractive by the costliness and colours of 
the stones. Sculpture was employed particularly 
in ornamenting altars, tabernacles, holy vessels, 
and urns, which were made of the most precious 
marble. The art of engraving on stones was also 
long preserved. In the art of painting, which was 
imitated in mosaic, the taste of this age was the 
same as in sculpture—pleased with gold and lively 
colours, but careless about truth of representation, 
and beauty and grandeur of conception. The first 
germ of a Christian style of art was, however, deve- 
loped in the Byzantine pictures. The ideal repre- 
sentations of human figures, which the ancient 
Grecian artists had exhibited in their master-works, 
were necessarily given up by Christian artists : 
another ideal was to be formed, which should not 
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recall the odious features of paganism. But the 
ideal of the Saviour, of the mother of Christ, and 
of his apostles, could be formed only by degrees. 
The artists, whe had nothing real and material 
before them, but were obliged to find, in their own 
imaginations, conceptions of the external appear- 
ance of sacred persons, could give but feeble 
sketches of their ideas by means of their imperfect 
art. In their representations of Jesus and his 
apostles, they finally adopted the national features 
of the Jews. In the figure, and sometimes even in 
the countenance, they imitated the external ap- 
pearance of some revered bishop. The hands were 
often lifted, as in blessing, or one hand was laid 
upon the breast, or holding a book. Thus the 
figures of the founders of the Christian church were 
first represented in paintings. They were also 
exhibited in mosaic, but not in marble. Christian 
subjects, indeed, are generally more suited to paint- 
ing, which gives the outward expression of the 
mind, by means of light, and shade, and colours, 
than to sculpture, which, on the contrary, elevates 
the external form toa kind of spiritual dignity. 
As the artists cared but little for a faithful imita- 
tion of nature, but were satisfied with; repeating 
what was once acknowledged as successful, it is not 
strange that certain forms, introduced by the 
authority of some celebrated artists, aud approved 
by the taste of the time, should be made, by con 
vention, and without regard to truth and beauty, 
general models of the human figure, and be trans- 
mitted as such to succeeding times. In his trea 
tise on ‘the continuation of the arts in Constanti 
nople (Comment. Soc., Gotting., vol. xiii.), Heyne 
remarks, that art continued to be exercised here, 
as far as it consists in mechanical skill, in the use 
of instruments, in particular rules and general pre- 
cepts; but taste, and a sense for truth and simple 
beauty, had vanished. Delicacy, elegance, and 
gracefulness in design, proportion of parts, har 
mony of the figures, and beauty of form, were lost. 
The artists did not even aim at an accurate repre- 
sentation, but were contented with rude and gene- 
ral outlines, as may be seen in the coins of the 
time. These deformed and meagre figures were 
slavishly copied, and labour was lavished on costly, 
and often tasteless, ornaments. A certain propen- 
sity to the grotesque prevailed, even in architec- 
The influence of ancient works of art con 
their number was dimi- 


ture. 
tinually decreased as 
nished by the violences of war, by superstition, by 
avarice, and by the hand of time. Most of the 
then ‘existing works of antiquity perished in the 
capture of Constantinople, during the crusades of 
1204 and 1261; and thus the city had long been 
deprived of its most beautiful ornaments, when it 
was taken by the Turks, in 1453. 

“This was, in general, the state of art in the 
Byzantine empire. Its influence has been felt ever 
since; in earlier times, by the connexion of the 
imperial residence in the East with the Western 
Empire, and afterwards by commercial intercourse 
and the crusades.”—p. 780, 781. 


As an example of the style in which 
subjects of a more general kind are treated 
in the Popular Encyclopedia, we select 
the following passage, which closes the life 
of Bonaparte :-— 
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“The distinguishing characteristics of Napoleon 
were decision, self-reliance, energy, and prompti- 
tude of action—all soldierly qualities, but mixed up 
in him with a clearness of discernment, and a faci- 
lity of calculating and combining physical results, 
which form at once the incentive and mainspring 
of prosperous enterprise. As a soldier, indeed, he 
exhibited the highest order of genius — that of 
invention. He conceived a new mode of warfare, 
founded on a scientific and rapid movement of vast 
masses; which, until practised and understood by 
his opponents, rendered him almost necessarily 
victorious. He, in fact, altogether changed the 
modern art of war; and he long profited by the pri- 
ority of discovery. Looking at the moral com- 
plexion of his intellectuality, it is evident that the 
common selfishness of ambition actuated him; and 
that, like most fortunate soldiers, the glory attend- 
ant upon domination and mastery, dazzled him 
more than the nobler species, which gives such a 
fine lustre to the names of Washington and Bolivar. 
This is not the less true, because his ambition was 
comparatively enlightened, and that he sought the 
improvement of society by much salutary reform in 
every direction which militated not against his 
own ascendancy. His abolition of monkery and 
fanaticism, wherever he could reach them; his 
removal of all the remnants of feudal servitude; 
and his completion of an adequate and estimable 
code of laws, regulative of justice between man and 
man, are all compatible with the most selfish ambi- 
tion, such improvements being the interest of every 
order of rulers, if the blindness of despotism could 
be made to think so. All this good was not only 
consistent with the devouring ambition of Napo- 
leon, but materially aided it. He modelled himself 
upon ancient heroism; but it was that of the Alex- 
ander and Czsar class, in preference to the purer 
models of Grecian and Roman patriotism and dis- 
interestedness, which indeed would have encoun- 
tered a very uncongenial soi] in modern France. 
Heroes of this description always place the essence 
of government in a single will, and that their own. 
Their subjects will be allowed to improve, but 
never to become independent, or to acquire any 
foundation for their prosperity which will release 
them from leading-strings, and enable them to pro- 
ceed alone on the strength of free and vigorous 
institutions. The conversations of Bonaparte, as 
related by Mr. O'Meara, Count Las Casas, and 
others, develope grand views and striking inten- 
tions, but they all partake of the foregoing charac- 
teristics; as, witness his intended institution for 
the general education of the offspring of the princes 
of Europe. Neither did the nature of his genius 
and acquirements enable him to perceive the inti- 
mate connexion between genuine national prospe- 
rity, and a due understanding and administration 
of the principles which regulate commercial inter- 
course, and the domestic sources of social well 
being. His ignorance on these heads, speaking of 
the Berlin decrees, may be even said to have led 
to his ruin. In other respects, too, the directness 
and strength of his genius is more apparent than 
his power of philosophical appreciation and induc- 
tion. It is clear that he partook of the supersti- 
tion which so frequently haunts the minds of those 
who encounter the extremes of good or bad fortune, 
—that of fatality or destiny; and on the strength of 
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this vain self-delusion he shut his eyes to the ex- 
treme danger or presumption of an eternal warlike 
game of double or quits. To the same weak pre- 
possession, is also to be traced his exclusive confi- 
dence in the elements of fire, and carelessness of 
mural, as opposed te physical resistance—which 
generally, however, in the sequel, are typified by 
the progress of the hare and the tortoise, as he 
lived to prove. This is also a soldierly failing. 
Regarded in a more familiar point of view,” he 
appears to great advantage. In a country like 
France, he had the good taste to discountenance 
its fashionable profligacy, and his court was the 
most moral in Europe. He loved and encouraged 
talent of every kind, and was a most liberal and 
enlightened patron of the arts and sciences. At 
the same time, careless as he was of human life in 
the field, and on military emergencies, he exhibited 
none of the fretful cruelty and apprehension of 
timid despotism. On the whole, of his own class 
of great men, he is doubtless, the first on modern 
record; and with a due condemnation of his aggres- 
sive warfare, and lavish waste of human life, he 
may be said to have indirectly effected much good, 
as well as evil, in Europe. The time is past, for 
either ridiculously blackening his character in the 
pure babyism of national animosity; or, dazzled by 
his extraordinary talents and a hatred to much 
which he overthrew—and still more to much that 
his overthrow may restore—to regard him as an 
unequivocally great man, and a benefactor to his 
species.”—614. 

These volumes also contain elaborate 
dissertations on the Rise and Progress of 
Literature, by Sir D. K. Sandford, LL.D., 
on the Progress of Science, by Thomas 
Thompson, M.D. &c.; and, on the Pro- 
gress of the Fine Arts, by Allan Cunning- 
ham, Esq. We cordially recommend it 
to our readers as a valuable addition to a 
library. 

—— 


Review.—Sermons, by Hunter Francis 
Fell, A.M., Minister of TrinityChurch, 
Islington. Seeley and Burnside, London, 
1834. 


Sermons, unless there are some peculiarly 
striking features in the style and argument, 
are generally better in their delivery than in 
their perusal ; we mean when the author of 
them possesses sufficient eloquence to do 
justice to his own compositions. The com- 
plaint is indeed old and threadbare, and 
will scarcely bear repetition, of the numbers 
of pious and talented divines, who preach 
their sermons in a manner that would lead 
us to infer that they do not understand them, 
and, consequently, that they knew nothing 
of them, until they opened them on the 
pulpit cushion. Such clergymen ought to 
print their sermons ; and thus, by the aid of 
the press, vindicate their intellect from the 
opprobrium cast upon it by their oral im- 
perfections, 
2x 187.—VOL. xvi. 
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The many who have heard and been 
edified by the discourses of Mr, Fell, and 
have been impressed with the zeal with 
which he urges upon the minds of his con- 
gregation the divine truths that abound, 
through the grace of God, in his own soul, 
must be aware that his discourses do not 
stand in need of such vindication. The 
press is not called in to his aid, but to 
prove that the clearness of his arguments 
will bear investigation ; and that what was 
bright in the pulpit, is capable of imparting 
a still more full and enduring light in the 
retirement of the closet. There are sermons 
which do not absolutely require to be stu- 
died, but which, nevertheless, improve in 
their effect upon the attentive peruser, the 
more they are studied. 

In all good discourses, something of this 
nature is found to exist; but it has been 
said, with too much justice, of many popular 
sermons, that they are nothing upon paper. 
The same may be said of all public dis- 
courses, whether religious, political, or 
moral; and, respecting the former class 
particularly, there is no small degree of 
truth in the satyric averment, that “ where 
the most is felt, the Jeast is often carried 
away.” The doctrines of Christianity, as 
delivered in clerical discourses, must make 
their effect upon those to whom they are 


addressed, in the duplicate proportion of 
the clearness of the argument, and the time 
allowed to the auditor for consideration ; 
and when one of these is less, the other 
must be proportionably greater, in order to 


produce the same effect. We speak, of 
course, of the general and natural power 
of reasoning, and not of the operation of the 
Spirit. Hence, the more immediate effect 
ought to result from the greater clearness of 
the argument; and where a hearer feels 
himself suddenly pleased and convinced 
by an argumentative speech or sermon, he 
necessarily desires to hear that sermon again, 
or to have it in print, so that he may review 
the arguments to which he felt himseif com- 
lied so suddenly to yield his assent. This 
esire is one of the laws which the almighty 
Creator has implanted in our minds as the 
safeguard of our reason, and the intenseness 
with which it is observed to exist in those 
persons who are found least likely to be 
carried away by specious and brilliant pro- 
positions, shews that revision and caution 
were intended by God himself to be the 
guides and protectors of truth. It is, con- 
sequently, as natural as it is honourable to 
the preacher, that a congregation strongly 
impressed by the truths delivered in a series 
of argumentative sermons, should call upon 
their pastor to submit those sermons to the 
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ordeal of the press; and we rejoice that 
Mr. Fell felt himself unable to resist the 
earnest solicitation of “his friends and 
parishioners.” 

The style of these discourses is per- 
spicuous; and, although it abounds with 
scriptural references and quotations, is 
quire free from that clash and confusion 
of Oriental figures, to which too many 
popular preachers of the present day have 
constant recourse. We are sorry that we 
have no room for extracts, which indeed 
could not be made from an argumentative 
sermon, without their being accompanied 
with such analyses as would speedily ex- 
ceed the limit to which we are restricted. 

The following short passage from the 

sermon, entitled “ The Barren Fig- 
tree,” on the text Luke xiii. 6—9, will 
be sufficient to shew the manner of the 
author :— 


“There is a cold-blooded, speculative, distorted 
view of truth which some men have taken, leading 
them almost to be indifferent to the eternal ruin of 
their fellow-men, which they call submission to the 
will of God. This we altogether disavow. We find 
it not in our Bible; nay, it is opposed to the will 
and character of God If God exercise his perfec- 
tion of justice, it is only administered to those who 
are wilful and determined rejectors of pardon and 
reconciliation. He ‘willeth not,’ he delighteth not 
in ‘the death of the sinner.’ He ‘delighteth in 
mercy ;’ and when St. Paul said, and his unworthy 
followers now say, ‘If our gospel be hid, it is hid 
to them that are lost ;’ it is not said in joyous tri- 
umph; it is ever accompanied, when truly felt, 
with unutterable anguish. Oh, my beloved bre- 
thren, can we speak with a cold unaffectedness of 
soul of your everlasting destruction? Can we 
believe the consequences of the final sentence, 
‘Cut it down,’ and not be distressed lest the woes 
of remediless ruin in hell should come upon you? 
Can we give you up to Satan and his fell tyranny 
without a struggle ?—Impossible ! 

“If the vine-dresser entreated for another year, 
and implied his ultimate acquiescence, in the event 
of continued barrenness, his very entreaties mani- 
fested his reluctance to the stroke of justice ; and 
if the servants of the Most High God bow in_reve- 
rential submission, in the full confidence of his 
infinite wisdom and infinite love, the utmost they 
can do, and we believe the utmost God requires, 
is to cry with David, ‘I was dumb: I opened not 
my mouth :’—with the consecrated Aaron, they will 
hold their peace.”—p. 105, 106. 
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1. Manna laid up for the Sabbath; or, 
a Series of Religious Instructions for 
Sunday Schools, Third Part, (Seeley,) 
This is a short but useful compendium of 
Scripture Biography, designed to impress 
on young minds, by way of question and 
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answer, the leading incidents in the lives of 
Scripture characters ; beginning with David, 
and ending with Job. The series embraces 
lessons for the year; and to each is ap- 
pended a verse of a hymn and a verse of 
scripture, alternately ; with a chapter as a 
ie lesson, on which the questions are 
founded ; the answers to which are given in 
general terms, which, without burdening 
the memory of the scholar, give a clear 
view of the coutents of the chapter. This 
method of teaching is decidedly the best 
that can be adopted, since the whole of the 
information acquired is thus condensed into 
a compass, which being easily retained in 
the memory, may be made, under the 
Divine blessing, powerfully instrumental 
in renewing the best feelings of the heart. 
2. A Pocket Expositor of the New 
Testament ; designed for Christians of all 
Denominations, by Thomas Keyworth, 
(Hamilton and Adams.) This is a publi- 
cation which does great honour to its com- 
piler, for the motive which dictated its 
design, namely, to give a clear, plain, and 
rational view of the sense of the sacred text, 
unbiassed by party views or sectarian dog- 
mas. Its plan is also admirably adapted 
to its design. After a sort but excellent 


Introduction, in which its use, as a daily 
companion, is explained, the author gives a 


“ Brief Sketch of the History of the Jews, 
introductory to the New Testament.” This 
is followed by “ Sketches and Explanations 
of Eastern Houses ;” “* Manner of Sitting at 
Table ;” ‘Climate of Palestine, and Maps of 
Palestine, the Sea of Galilee, Plan of Jerusa- 
lem.” The reader being thus furnished, in a 
comprehensive form, with all the necessary 
preliminary information, is introduced to the 
Exposition of the Gospels, taken in the order 
in which they stand. For this he acknow- 
ledges himself, in his Introduction, indebted 
to Scott, and many other learned and judi- 
cious commentators. It takes a chapter 
for each day in the year, and a verse is 
selected as a subject for the day’s medi- 
tation. We have read many commentaries 
on the sacred text; but, for the purpose of 
clear, plain, rational, and unbiassed ex 
sition, for the exclusive use of the plain but 
sincere Christian, both old and young, we 
have never seen a work so well suited to 
answer the intended purpose, nothing but 
what is essential to explain the grammatical 
sense of the text is inserted, and nothing 
essential is omitted. With these very brief 
remarks, we must conclude our notice, by 
strongly recommending the work to the 
perusal of our readers, 

3. Prayers for the Nursery, by the 
Rev. 


Henry Budd, M.A., Rector of 
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White Noothing, Essex, (Seeley,) is, as 
the author observes in his “ Prefatory Hints 
to Parents on the subject of Prayer,” 
a work much required, as that portion of 
childhood which is spent in the nursery, is 
but too often neglected and wasted, as far 
as prayer and religious cultivation are con- 
cerned. That children, at the tender age 
of three or four years, and even younger, 
are capable of comprehending and feeling 
both the spirit and language of prayer, we 
have many pleasing examples; and there 
can be no doubt such instances would be 
more common, were parents to do their 
duty. To encourage and assist them in this 
pleasing task, is the object of the present 
little tract, which is the Sixth Part of a 
Series, entitled “ Helps for Nursery.” 
It embraces Prayers for the Morning and 
Evening of each day, which vary in style 
and language suited to youthful devotion, 
from three to fifteen years of age. To each 
are added a few short questions or remarks, 
by the parent, at the end of each prayer. 
The work is well printed, in a bold type, 
and appears well suited for its intended 
urpose. 

F 4. The True Christian; or, the Way 
to have Assurance of Eternal Salvation, 
by the Rev. ‘I’. Jones, Rector of Creaton, 
(Seeley,) is a successful attempt to treat a 
most abstruse and intricate subject with 
simplicity and clearness. The author 
divides his subject into the following 
heads: ‘Assurance of Salvation most de- 
sirable;” “Assurance of Salvation attain- 
able ;” “On Regeneration ;” ‘On the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit;” “On the 
Fruits of the Spirit ;” “On different degrees 
of Grace’;” “On final Perseverance in 
Grace ;” “On the great Salvation.” 
Though we admire the Christian spirit 
with which he treats his subject in the 
general view, yet we must confess that, on 
the point of final perseverance, he takes 
his stand on Calvinistic ground, and argues 
with more warmth than on the other divi- 
sions he has exhibited. This is, however, 
but a point on which the Christian ever has 
been, and probably ever will be divided, 
as it rests in the hidden counsels of the 
Divine mind, alike inscrutable to angels 
and to men; we, therefore, cannot allow it 
to weigh ‘against the general merits of the 
work, which are so numerous as to recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all who wish to 
cultivate, under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, that Assurance of Salvation which 
will give them peace in life, triumph in 
death, and an abundant entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. 











Meteoroxocicat Journat at Watsatt, from April 26. to June 22, 1834, inclusive. 


*,* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of Engiand, that its Temperature may be taken as the 
Average of the whole Kingdom.——Latitude 52°, 34’, 30” N.; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W.—Thermometer 
in the shade N.W. aspect. 


Da , |Fahrenheit’s Thermomet. 
of. Moon's During, 8 3 9 
Month Night |A. M.| P. M.|P. M. 








Barom. Wind. | Weather and Observations. 








55 29.80 ; Fair. 
60 29.25 . {Rather cloudy,—rain in night. 
60 28.90 | S. |Fair and showery, alternately. 
46 29.09 \. E. |Heavy rain ail day. 
51 29.20 |E. toS.W. Cloudy. 
59 29.33 | S. . |Hazy. 
58 | 29.48 | S. . |A.M. fair, —P.M. rather cloudy. 
62 29.58 ‘ Fair, 
70 | 62 | 29.55] S. . |Fair. 
66 |: 29.53 |S. E. to S.)A.M. rain,—P.M. fair. 
67 29.93 | S. ). |Fair. 
66 |: 30.01 . |Fair. 
70 | 63 | 29.80) S. ). |Fair. 
59 | 29.50 Y. W. |A.M. fair,—P.M. slight rain. 
56 5 | 29.55 - W. {Pair 
67 29.37 | S. . |Pair. 
64 29.35 | S. y. |Pair. [storm. 
56 2 | 29.27 i. |A.M. showery,—8P.M. heavy thunder- 
58 | § 29.37 . S. E. |Rather cloudy,—P.M: rain. 
65 29.56 . | Fair. 
69 29.55 Ee \Fair. 
53 29.04) S. W. |Heavy rain. 
54 29.06 |S. ’.Showers of rain and hail. 
59 29.49 |Fair and showery alternately. 
63 29.95 . W. |Fair. 
65 30.15 : |Fair. 
61 30.06 - |Fair,—brisk wind. 
60 29.96 3. Fair. 
64 30.09 | E. - |Fair,—brisk wind. 
30.09 . E. |Pair,—brisk wind. 
30.04 Y. E. |Fair,—brisk wind. 
29.96 | N. N. E.|Fair,—brisk wind. 
29.85 iE Fair. 
29.69 -|Fair. 
29.82 Fair. 
29.88 ° Fair. 
29.93 S. E.  |Fair. 
29.73 Fair,—brisk wind. 
29.69 » |Fair. [in night. 
29.55 A.M. cloudy,—P.M. rain,—heavy rain 
29.67 } |A.M.cloudy,—P.M. rain, with thunder. 
29.78 N. /|A.M. showery,—evening fair. 
29.75 N. Fair. 
29.55 | § | Fair. 
29.40 |Fair. 
29.29 -|A.M. cloudy,—P.M. heavy rain. 
29.33 . |Heavy showers, 
29.35 . A.M. showery,—P.M. settled rain. 
29.42 . Fair,—P.M. 9 slight rain. 
29.44 S. Slight rain at times,- evening lightning. 
29.50 Ss. Cloudy, with high wind,--rain at night. 
51 | 29.24 |S.W.toW.|Storms of wind, rain and hail. 
52 | 29.44 W. _s/Fair and showery alternately. 
56 | 6 60 | 29.60] S.W. |Cloudy,—with rain at times. 
| 59 56 | 29.69| S.W. |Showery,—fair at times. 
| 60 68 | 29.66 | E. S. E. |Fair. 
69 | 70 | 60 | 29.52 |S. W.toS.|A.M. fair,—P.M. rain. 
| 58 | 66 | 56 | 29.58 | W. byS. |Fair. 
Greatest height of Thermometer, June 2, 3 p. M. se were & FO 
Least height of Thermometer, April 26, during night, o 0 0 + BBae « Remge @ 
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Greatest height of Barometer, May 21, . . . . . . « + « 380.15 inches. 
Least height of Barometer, April 28th, . . . o 6 « © « 28.90... Range 1.25 





ANNUAL MEETINGS in THE METROPOLIS. 


. 
ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Sunpay Scuoorn Union. 
(Continued and concluded from page 293.) 

[The conclusion of this meeting, though condensed 
in the last number, is here given at length, in 
order to comprise the observations of Mr. Fair on 
the American schools.] 

Tue Rev. A. Fletcher, A.M. rejoiced that 

the chair was filled by a gentleman that 

loved the Lord, one who had held sacred 
that commandment which had been trodden 
under foot, “ Remember the Sabbath-day, 
to keep it holy.” That room was nearly 
filled with Sabbath-school teachers, and each 
one of them who was animated by Divine 

Grace, was a Reformer, determined, by the 

blessing of God, to proclaim the great doc- 

trine, that the Sabbath shonld be sanctified 
by those who were candidates for immor- 
tality. In conclusion, the rev. gentleman 

contended that the prophecy of Isaiah, xi. 

6—10. “ The wolf also shall dwell with 

the lamb, &c.,”" had received a greater ac- 

complishment in the exertions of Sunday- 
schools, than in any other preceding age of 
the church. 

The Rev. Dr. Bennett, then moved, in an 
eloquent speech of considerable length, 
“ That the extension of Sunday-schools from 
this country to the British Colonies, and the 
United States of America, affords great 
pleasure to this meeting, and that the in- 
creased openings for these institutions in the 
West Indies, demand the most liberal and 
prompt support of British Christians gene- 
rally, and especially of the friends of Sun- 
day-schools.” This resolution the rev. gen- 
tleman enforced with great eloquence, in a 
speech of considerable length. 

John Fair, Esq. representative of the 
American Sunday Union Sehool, seconded 
the motion, and spake of the establishment 
of Sunday-schools throughout the valley of 
Mississippi. The total number of children 
educated in the United States, in Sunday- 
schools, was about a million, and the number 
of teachers engaged was 150,000. A sepa- 
rate missionary secretary was engaged for 
the instruction and religious superintend- 
ence of these schools. At the present period 
there were not less than 30 or 40 mission- 
aries so engaged. In most places where 
there were infant schools, Bible classes were 
associated with them. They had been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects. A 
lad had been committed for seven years, for 
stealing Bibles and hymn books; while in 
prison, he had been brought to a knowledge 
of the truth, and for the last three years had 
been engaged as a minister. They derived 
no small degree of aid from “ the monthly 
concert for prayer ;” when the services com- 
menced at six o’clock in the morning, and 
did not terminate till ten at night. He 
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should never forget the thrilling effect pro- 
duced on those occasions. 

The names of the other speakers have been 
already given. 


MEETING FoR CONFERENCE, BETWEEN THE 
Unitrp COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO OBTAIN 
THE REDRESS OF THE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
DISSENTERS, AND DEPUTIES FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


THis meeting was held at seven o'clock in 
the morning of Thursday the 8th of May, at 
the city of London Tavern, and was very 
numerously attended. Edward Baines, Esq- 
M. P. was called to the chair. Mr. Winter 
read the Report, which was drawn up in a 
very able manner, and we regret that our 
limits do not allow of its insertion. Many 
gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the 
business of the day was conducted in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the chairman, and 
to the cause of religious liberty. 


VoLuNnTARY Cuurcu Society. 


Deputies from various parts of the country 
met at the Congregational Library on the 
9th of May, for the purpose of adopting 
measures for the formation of a Voluntary 
Church Society. Thomas Wilson, Esq. was 
in the chair, and, in opening the business, 
insisted upon the importance of the volun- 
tary principle in religion. They had great 
encouragement to proceed on the work be- 
fore them. Their respected friend from 
Scotland (Dr. Heugh) would tell the meeting 
what had been done in his country, and if 
the assembly would read Colton’s work on 
the voluntary system in America, they would 
be persuaded of its efficacy. 

Dr. J. B. Brown moved the first resolution. 
The object which it contemplated was the 
union of Christians of all denominations. It 
might be said that, upon the voluntary sys- 
tem, Unitarians could unite with them; but 
he dare not say so, for the Unitarians had 
grievously departed from the opinions of 
their fathers. On the present occasion they 
were anxious to procure the co-operation of 
members of the church of England. A large 
body of the church of England would be 
ready to join in such a union as this, for 
they saw in a State establishment fetters 
forged for themselves. 

The Rev. Mr. Morell seconded the reso- 
lution. 

Other resolutions were then put and car- 
ried. fhe speakers were the Rev. C. Stovel, 
Thos. Harbottle, Esq., Dr. Heugh, Mr. Miller, 
the Rev. J. Blackburn, Rev. Mr. Redpath, 
Rev. Mr. Kelly, of Liverpool, §c. 


CuurcH Missionary SOCIETY. 


Tue Turrty-rourtH Anniversary of this 
Society was held on the 13th of May at 


Exeter Hall. The number of ladies present 
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was very great. The Marquess of Cholmon- 
deley was called to the chair, on the motion 
of the Bishop of Chester. 

From the Report it appeared that the total 
disposable income for the present year, was 
£52,922. 1s. 9d. The legacies left to the 
Society had, during the last year, amounted 
to £3,700. After the expenditure was de- 
ducted, there remained a balance in the 
hands of the treasurer of £934. 

The principal speakers were the Bishop of 
Winchester, Col. Phipps, the Earl of Chi- 
chester, Rev. J. W. Cunningham, J. P. Plum- 
tree, Esq. M.P. the Rev. H. Stowel, the Rev. 
Professor Scholefield, the Rev. James Hal- 
dane Stewart, Sir Oswald Moseley, Bart. 
and the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 

At the conclusion a hymn was sung, and 
the meeting broke up. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
Sociery. 


Tue Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of this 
Institution was held at Exeter Hall, on the 
12th of May, Lord John Russell, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

His Lordship, on opening the business, 
observed, upon the proposal of Parliament 
to grant a sum of money for the purpose of 
aiding education. It appeared by a parlia- 
mentary paper, that although the grant was 
only £20,000. yet applications had been 
made, which shewed that £60,000 were pro- 
posed to be raised by individuals, in order 
to obtain the £20,000. from government. 
The longer the Society continued in exist- 
ence, the more was he convinced of the jus- 
tice of admitting to the benefit of its instruc- 
tion children belonging to parents of every 
sect of religion in the country. He had 
received a letter from the Duke of Bedford, 
enclosing his annual donation of £100. 

From the Report it appeared, that in con- 
sequence of the parliamentary vote, 1000 
circulars had been issued by the Society, 
which had been warmly responded to. One 
hundred and thirty-seven memorials had 
been sent to the Lords Commissioners, soli- 
citing aid towards erecting two hundred and 
eleven schools, and stating that £29,383 
towards the expense would be cheerfully 
supplied by the parties. One hundred and 
sixty-nine schools would be formed, by 
means of which 30,326 children would be 
brought under instruction, and a sum of 
£48,625 expended in building schools, 
£23,452 of which would be raised by local 
contributions. So anxious were parents 
generally, that at Sheerness, the men work- 
ing at the Dock-yard had engaged to raise 
£550; and at Chudleigh in Devonshire, 
sixty persons had offered to subscribe one 
penny each per week. By the cash account 
it appeared, that the total receipts during 
the year were £4,162. 9s.: the expenditure 
£3,618. His Majesty had subscribed £100, 
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and the late Rev. Rowland Hill had be- 
queathed to the institution £600. 

The principal speakers were Lord Morpeth, 
Lord Mountsandford, the Earl of Chichester, 
Sir Geo. Strickland, M.P. Dr. Heugh, Josiah 
Conder, Esq. and J. Buckingham, Esq. M.P. 
who moved, as an amendment on the second 
resolution, “ That while this meeting ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the grant of 
£20,000 proposed by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and voted by parliament in aid of 
general education, it ventures to express an 
earnest hope, that this aid will be further 
extended, to meet the increasing demand of 
public support.’’ On the suggestion of the 
noble chairman, the amendment was united 
to the original resolution, and they were 
both carried as one. The other speakers 
were Charles Lushington, Esq. the Rev. R. 
Knill, Mr. Pease, M. P. Henry Meyer, Esq. 
of Rome, Mr.A.Johnson, M.P. Rev. J. Sibree. 

The noble Chairman, in making his ac- 
knowledgments to a vote of thanks, took 
notice of the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Buckingham, and insisted upon the neces- 
sity of relying upon the voluntary principle 
of contribution rather than placing much 
dependence on parliamentary support. It 
was the spring from which the universal 
education of the people of this country must 
proceed. He would be sorry to substitute 
for popular education, the mechanical prin- 
ciple of government interference. As little 
wise would it be to compare the automaton 
which ‘could play well at a game of chess, 
and could imitate, in many respects, the 
motions of man, to the living principle of 
action, of muscle, and of mind, which God 
alone could create, as to compare legislative 
control with that great voluntary principle 
upon which all their measures had hitherto 
proceeded. The meeting then separated. 


MeEnNpiciTy Society. 


Tue Sixteenth Anniversary of this Society 
was held on the 6th of May, at their house 
in Red Lion Square,— Earl Grosvenor was 
called to the chair. 

By the Report it appeared that the num- 
ber of registered cases during the past year 
was 624, that of unregistered cases 10,557. 
The diminution of applications might be 
attributed to the mildness of the season, the 
increase of employment, and to the test of 
labour enforced by the Society to distinguish 
real from assumed distress. A mill had 
been erected, and the women were sent to 
pick oakum. The number of persons em- 
ployed during the year, were men 5,095: 
women 1,171, children 112. The total 
receipts of the last year amounted to £4,094, 
the expenditure to £4,042, balance £52. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


ON the 12th of May a Meeting of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty was held at 





ANNUAL MEETINGS 


the London Tavern, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the legislature to put an end to the 
union between Church and State. Joseph 
Hume, Esq. was called to the chair. There 
were present numerous members of parlia- 
ment, and the discussion was conducted by 
Mr. Hume, the Rev. W. J. Fox, Mr. Buck 
ingham, the Rev. Dr. Bennett, Mr.W.Howitt, 
Mr. Were, Rev. C. Stowell, Mr. O' Connell, &c. 


Society FoR PRomotTinG EccLesiasTICcAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue Fifth Anniversary of this Society was 
held in Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, on the 
7th of May. J. B. Brown was called to the 
chair. 

After a hymn, the Rev. J. H. Hinton, of 
Reading, offered up a prayer, beseeching the 
Almighty, in his good providence, speedily to 
bring about the dissolution of the abominable 
and adulterous union of the Church with the 
State.” 

The Chairman opened the business of the 
Meeting in a speech of much strength and 
eloquence. He observed that it was often 
said to the dissenters, Are you not allowed 
many great privileges ? may you not worship 
in your own places? Are you not tolerated? 
Tolerated! every syllable of that word grated 
on his ears. 

By the Treasurer’s account, it appeared 
that the income of the society had amounted 
to £301. 18s. 

Many gentlemen and ministers addressed 
the meeting, among whom were J. Brown, 
Esq. G. Hadfield, Esq. Rev. C. Stowell, Rev. 
J. Gawthorn, of Derby, Rev. J. Gilbert, of 
Nottingham, W. Howitt, of Nottingham, 
&c. &c. 


Rewicious Tract Sociery. 


On the 13th of May, a large number of 
respectable persons assembled at 5 o'clock, 
to celebrate the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of 
the above Institution ; at which hour break- 
fast was prepared. The chair was taken by 
Samuel Fletcher, Esq. of Manchester. 

From the Report it appeared that interest- 
ing accounts of success were furnished from 
the various agents of the society in all parts 
of the world. The total number of publi- 
cations circulated in the whole year amounted 
to 14,339,197, being an increase of 1,743,956 
beyond the preceding year. The total circu- 
lation of tracts in about seventy-five lan- 
guages amounted to nearly 197,000,000 
religious publications. Total receipts of the 
society were £48,299, 8s. 4d. being an in- 
crease of £8,298, 13s. 6d. 

Among the speakers were Rev. J. Hill, 
Missionary from Calcutta, Rev. J. G. Pike, 
from Derby, Rev. D. Abeel, Rev. Amos Sut- 
ton, Rev. W. R. Hamilton, Rev. R. Knill, 
Rev. E. Tottenham, Rev. J. Kelly, Dr. Gius- 
tiniani, and the Rev. Mr. Bolland, Vicar of 
Swineshead, Yorkshire. 
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British AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ AND Sot- 
pDIERS’ BETHEL-FLAG UNION. 


On the 15th of May the Anniversary of this 
Society was held at the City of London 
Tavern. 

The meeting was opened by singing and 
prayer. 

It appeared from the accounts that the 
receipts, together with the previous balance 
in hand, amounted to £2,188, 12s. 6d. and 
the expenditure was nearly the same—but 
the auditor’s account stated that £698. 6s. 11d. 
is due by the society to various persons. 


IN THE METROPOLisS. 


In1sH EVANGELICAL Society. 


Tuts Institution held its Twentieth Anni- 
versary at Finsbury Chapel, on the 13th of 
May, Thomas Walker, Esq. in the chair. 
The services commenced with singing and 
prayer. 

From the Treasurer’s accounts it appeared 
that the total receipts were £3,055. Os. 11d. 
the expenditure £3,171. 1s. 8d. leaving a 
balance due to the treasurer of £116. 0s. 9d. 
In addition to which he was under accept- 
ances for £460, and the obligation of the 
current quarter exceeded £600. 

Among other gentlemen who addressed 
the Meeting were the Rev. A. Tidman, Rev. 
W. Hamilton, Rev. E. H. Nolans, Rev. J. 
Leifchild, Rev. J. Carlile, and Dr. Gius- 
tiniani. 


Lonpon ITINERANT Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held on the 12th of May, Thomas Challis in 
the chair. 

By the Treasurer’s Report, there appeared 
to be a considerable balance against the 
Society. 

The Chairman addressed the Meeting at 
considerable length, and was followed by Dr. 
Giustiniani and other speakers. 


LonpoNn MIssIoNARyY Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this institution was 
held at Exeter Hall, on the 15th of May. 
The chair was taken by 7. F. Buxton, Esq. 
who, in opening the business of the day, 
paid an elegant tribute to the memory of 
the late W. Wilberforce, Esq. and entered 
into some interesting particulars respecting 
him, and the emancipation of the West 
Indian negroes. 

Mr. William Ellis read an abstract from 
the Report, by which it appeared that at 239 
stations in Asia, America, Africa,and Europe, 
there were 97 Missionaries, and 179 native 
teachers. These, with upwards of 400 school- 
masters and assistants, made more than 700 
persons. The contributions for the present 
year amounted to £439. 4s. 5d. 

W. A. Hankey, Esq. addressed the meet- 
ing at considerable length, in which he took 
a general and lucid view of missionary la- 
bours in various countries. 
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Dr. Heugh, of Glasgow, spoke next, and 
he was followed by the Rev. David Abeel, 
the American missionary, who gave the 
meeting an interesting account of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, with the obstacles it 
had to encounter in China. 

The Rev. James Hill, of Calcutta, explained 


_GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Riterary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Baines’s History of Lancashire. Part 41. 

Part 14 of a New Edition of the National Portrait 
Gallery : containing Memoirs of Lord Bridport ; Vis. 
count Melbourne ; and Allan Cunningham. 

Part 6 of Fisher's Views in India, China, and the 
Shores of the Red Sea. From Original Sketches by 
Cc aA 





the difficulties which the Christian 
aries had to encounter in India, and shewed 
how successful their efforts had been. With 
respect to the translation of the Scriptures, he 
said, “I may conscientiously assert, before 
God, that the Bengalee translation, lately 
issued from the press at Sincapore, is as in- 
telligible to the mass of the natives, as your 
English Bible is to your population. 
Edward Baines, Esq., M. P. in moving a 
resolution, declared the satisfaction he felt at 
the communications made by the gentlemen 
who had occupied Missionary stations. It 
was the duty of Englishmen, now they had 
discharged the negroes from the trammels of 
slavery, to impart to them the blessings of 
education. After urging this consideration 
in strong and pointed terms, Mr. Baines 
moved the resolution, which cordially ap- 
proved of the measures adopted to enlarge 
the operations of the Society in the British 
colonies. 
The Rev. 
resolution. 
The Chairman afterwards withdrew, and 


Richard Knill seconded the 


Thomas Wilson, Esq. was cailed on to pre- 
side, while some other gentlemen delivered 
their sentiments, among whom were the Rev 
Dr. Burns, of Paisley, the Rev. J. A. James, 


Sc. Se. 





GLEANINGS. 


Gray, the Poez.—Is said to have heen very appre- 
hensive of fire; and it is related of him, that, while 
he was at St. Peter's College, Cambridge, he had an 
iron fixed to his -room window, which was 
up two pair of stairs, and a great height, from which 
he could suspend a rope ladder, and let himself 
down in case of danger. One night, he was awak- 
ened from his sleep by the cry of “ Fire!” He 
started from his bed without sufficient consideration, 
fixed his ladder, and descended ; but instead of land- 
| upon terra firma, as he expected, he found him- 
self in atub of water, placed there by some Cam- 
bridge wags, who might have been better employed. 
The iron to which the rope ladder used in this 
adventure was fixed, still remains at the window of 
the room then occupied by Mr. G——, and you may 
see it from the street any time you walk by Peter- 
house, and look to the upper window at the north- 
7 corner of the college.— Accidents of Human 

fe. 


The Cat.—One of the most singular instances of 
attachment or fancy, in the common cat, took place 
with one which we have often seen in attendance 
upon the watchman in St. James’s Square, Edin- 
burgh. When the man commenced his rounds, the 
cat was as regularly at his post, and continued walk- 
ing with him the whole night. This continued, we 
helieve, for nearly two years ; and when we last saw 
the man, the cat was in his company. Upon the 

ach of any person, the cat would run up to the 
guardian of the night, and rab against his legs until 
the individual had passed. In quieter hours, towards 
morning, he ventured to a greater distance; but 
would always appear at the call or whistle of bis 
protector — Naturaltst’s Library. 


Robert Elliot, R.N. 
Praise and Blame. By the Author of “ Art io 
Nature.” 1 Vol. 1tmo. By the same author, 
The Treasures of the Earth. 1 Vol. i®mo. , 
The Value of Time. By the Author of “ Little 
Lessons for Little Learners.” 1 Vol. 18mo. : 
Modern Fanaticism Unveiled 2nd edition. 1 Vol. 


18mo, =4 

Part IV. of the 2nd edition of Billington’s Archi- 
tectural Director. aie ie . 

Part VI. of the Christian Family's Assistant. By 
the Rev. Henry Lindsay Poppewell. 

Labour Prices for Builders, Works, &c. By the 
Author of the Artiticer’s Lexicon ; 

The Corner Stone ; or, a familiar Illustration of 
the Principles of Christian. Truth. By Jacob Abbott, 
Author of ‘‘ The Young Christian. 12mo. 

Researches of the Rev. E. Smith, and Rev. 
H. G. O, Dwight, in Armenia: including a Journey 
through Asia Minor, avd into Georgia and Persia, 
with a Visit to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians 
of Oormiah and Salmas. 8vo. e : 

The Child at Home. By John S. C. Abbott; with 
a beautifully engraved Frontispiece, from a drawing 
by Sir Thos. Lawrence, 18mo. (Fisher's edition. 

A Memoir of Richard Hatch, late Stadent of the 
Baptist College, Bristol. By S. R. Allom. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Smith, of Madras, late Miss 
Marsden, of Southwark; with Extracts from her 
Diary and Correspondence. By John Smith ; with a 
Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. A Fletcher, 
of Finsbury Chapel. 18m0.—The profits of the Work 
to be devoted to the education of Mrs. Smith's son, 
now in England. . as 

Female Biography of the New Testament. By 
Timpson. - 

Evening Readings. By Mrs. Sigourney. 

A Companion for the Closet. By the Rev, J. Jef- 
ferson. 

Common Scenes Improved. By the Rev. J, Smith. 
(enlarged .) ‘ 

Statistics of the United States of America, for the 
Use of Emigrants and Travellers. By T. J. Tred 
way, of the State of Tennessee. 

The Picture of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, 
Author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” &c. 3rd edit 
to which are now added, Directions for Pleasure 
Excursions, an account of Watering Places, an Iti- 
nerary, and Map, with 13 Engravings. 

Companion to the Lakes of Cumberland, West- 
morelaod, and Lancashire, in a Descriptive Account 
ofa Family Tour, and Excursions on Horseback, 
and on Foot; with a new, copious, and correct Itine 
rary. By E. Baines, Jan, 3rd edit, j 

Questions Calmly Considered, concerning the 
“ Church of the Living God,” &c. By Indagator 

A Practical and Logical Grammar of the English 
Language. By S. Alexander. _ 

Baxter's Dying Thoughts; with an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. 

Ao Fasay on Primitive Preaching. By J. Pathe 
rick, Minister of the Gospel. : , 

No. VI. of the British and Foreign Temperance 
Advocate and Herald, a monthly periodical, 

In the Press. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology ; being an Exami 
nation, both Practical and Theoretical, of the Older 
Formations. 8vo. By Henry S. Boase, M.D. Secre- 
tary to the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall 

Dacre; anovel. Edited by the Countess of Mor- 
ley. 3 Vols. post 8vo 

The Rev. B. Brook has issued proposals for publish- 
ing by Subscription an improved edition of “ The 
Lives of the most Celebrated Puritan Divines,” in 
two large vols. Svo. 

Dr. Southey is at present engaged in a Life of the 
poet Cowper, and preparing an edition of the whole 
works of this amiable writer. An edition from such 
a hand must be a desirable acquisition to every 
library. It is to be published iu the popular form of 
Byron, Scott, Edgeworth, &c. in monthly volumes; 
and, in addition to the asual illustrations, the pub- 
lishers intend giving Portraits of Cowper's numerous 
friends and correspondents. ‘(he work may extend 
to ten volumes, and the Eogravings are expected to 
be of the very first order. 
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